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THE CLOUT AND 
THE PAN 


Orren the true feelings of human kind are hidden 
away, tucked into a bottom drawer, pushed under 
a pile of mouldy letters, or let to lie in an old 
cast-off shoe. 

But it sometimes happens that the utensils of a 
house, that have a way of speaking, as every house- 
wife knows—a bowl, maybe, or a flat-iron, or a 
rusty gimlet left in a corner—know the true state 
of the case and have a word to say. 

Upon a rubbish heap in the corner of a garden 
that has been long since given up to weeds and to 
desolation, an old pan dwelt together with a torn 
dish-clout, that had made its home in the pan in 
order to protect itself against the wind and the 
weather. These trusty old household servants 
were never tired of an argument, and what inter- 
ested them most were the feelings of mankind 
one to another. 

‘ Hark’ee, friend,’ said the pan one January day, 
‘ the story you told about your first place, to prove 
that all good women are inconsolable when their 
consorts die, is by no means a certain proof that 
you are right. Permit me, by bringing to your 
notice the case of my late master, Mr. Keddle— 
but you may not have heard of him—to give you 
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a chance of hearing the other side of the question. 
As you came here from the next village, bound 
about the knee of a little girl who had fallen down 
and who flung you here when the bleeding stopped, 
my story may interest you as well as prove you 
wrong in the argument.’ 

‘Say on,’ murmured the clout, ‘and, as my 
hearing will continue until a worm has dragged 
my last thread under the soil, you may make the 
story as long as you choose.’ 

* Know, then,’ said the pan, “ that in the cottage 
that belongs to this deserted garden there once 
lived a retired gentleman named Mr. Keddle, to- 
gether with his wife Evelina. In front of the 
house, though we in our retirement can never see 
it, there grows a wych-elm that, during the first 
week in May, makes the gravel path that leads to 
the garden gate green with its droppings. 

‘Mr. Keddle, when I knew him first—he was 
aged sixty or thereabouts—was a harmless kind of 
gentleman, who by some lucky chance—in this 
case a well-to-do libidinous uncle, who drank him- 
self into a dry grave of chalkstones and was said 
to have died happy—inherited a little money. 

‘Mrs. Keddle, a lady with a gentle heart and 
natural ways, was a good woman who loved her 
husband.’ 

* Prove that she did,’ exclaimed the clout. 

‘That is easily done,’ answered the pan, ‘ for 
she always allowed Mr. Keddle, without once 
interrupting him, to express many worldly-wise 
sentiments at breakfast that were all about the 
care of the house and the care of the money.’ 
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‘ She certainly loved him,’ muttered the clout. 

“Mr. Keddle never let his beard grow, for 
Evelina disliked beards, but his side-whiskers 
betrayed the fact that he was afraid of cutting his 
ears, for he did not like to shave too close to them. 
Mr. Keddle was a man of few wants, and gave his 
wife very little trouble in getting things for him.’ 

‘I do not suppose, then,’ observed the clout, 
‘that Mr. Keddle resembled the Emperor Ves- 
pasian.’ 

‘His wishes were not so high,’ continued the 
pan. ‘° He did not like much, but what he liked 
he always wished to have. When he was a 
younger man he had a fancy for a certain Betty, 
but so mild a fancy that Evelina teased rather than 
chid him, and soon his breakfast porridge and the 
importance of a pleasant easy-chair took the place 
of the dark-eyed Elizabeth.’ 

* He was well rid of her,’ said the clout, who 
hated all young girls. 

* Yes,’ said the pan, ‘ the chair took her place. 
It was a high-backed chair, with a firm seat 
covered in leather, and it had a special place 
allotted to it—near to the bow-window—by 
Evelina Keddle, who wished it to be seen by any 
visitors when they first entered. ‘That was her 
wish, but Mr. Keddle always liked to use this 
particular chair for his meals.’ 

* Each then had a use for the chair, she to show 
it off and he to sit upon it,’ remarked the clout. 

* You are right,’ said the pan, ‘ for after break- 
fast, when Mr. Keddle might have stepped outside 
in his goloshes to admire the new leaves of the 
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wych-elm, Evelina his wife, though she was but a 
little thing and never very strong, would move his 
chair to the window again, and place a more 
ordinary one beside the table in its place. 

‘You must be aware, friend Clout, that, even in 
the most peaceful and well-ordered home, each 
one of us in his or her domestic life has some sad 
fear that in the course of the day an act that we 
hold as being very important will be omitted.’ 

‘ That is true enough,’ observed the clout, ‘ and 
my fear used always to be that the kitchen-maid 
—a little minx who only thought of the men— 
should forget after using me to hang me upon the 
line so that I might be well dried.’ 

‘Mr. Keddle had his fear as well as you,’ said 
the pan, ‘for, no sooner was he come down to 
breakfast—that he always liked to find prepared 
for him—than he would stand sadly beside the 
wrong chair and press gently upon the back of it 
with his fingers, as if by this touch to move it away 
from him. Evelina would be pouring out the 
coffee, and its fragrance filled the room, but, seeing 
him standing there, she would give so soft a sigh 
that even a mouse could not hear her, and, placing 
his cup ready for him, she would carry the dis- 
dained chair away and put his favourite one in its 
place, saying happily, “I know, dear, you always 
like this one to sit down upon at the table.” 

“Mr. Keddle would have moved his hands as 
if to help her, though at the same time he used to 
move himself out of her way, and then sit, with a 
smile of relief, when the chairs were altered, as if 
it were he who had moved them. Once seated, 
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the good man would eat happily enough, with 
the thought that had always made his conscience 
twitter when he used to have a mind to his Betty, 
that his wife was so kind to him. 

‘Mr. Keddle, sitting at his ease, would rub 
his hands, being glad that the quiet state of his 
mind permitted him still to enjoy the pleasant 
taste of his breakfast, that was followed by a 
pipe of mild tobacco. As he puffed at his pipe, 
that he always took with his last cup of coffee, 
he would look in an interested manner at the 
pan in which the porridge had been cooked.’ 

‘ Prithee, friend,’ inquired the clout, ‘ was not 
the pan you ?’ 

‘How otherwise, if the pan were not I, could 
I have told you this tale ?’ 

‘ You might have invented it,’ replied the clout 
curtly. 

‘ It would not be proper,’ said the pan, * to prove 
an argument by fiction.’ 

‘It was Plato’s way,’ remarked the clout. 

* The more fool he !’ cried the pan angrily. 

‘ Be so good as to continue,’ said the clout. 

‘ Mr. Keddle,’ went on the other, ‘ only looked 
to remind his wife that the pan was empty. 
Evelina would notice his look and would sigh 
softly, as though there was no need to remind 
her of her duties, especially as he had not for- 
gotten—indeed he never did—to mention the 
money, fearing that she wasted it.’ 

‘Mr. Keddle wished to live to be very old, 
then,’ suggested the clout. 

* One would surely have thought so,’ answered 
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the pan, ‘for he certainly took as much care of 
his money as if he expected his days to reach to 
five hundred years, or never wished his income 
of ninety pounds a year to be diminished one 
jot or tittle until the end of the world. 

‘But the soft sigh that Evelina gave did not 
prevent her from speaking as kindly to him as 
ever and soothing as she used to do any little 
trouble that arose in his heart. She would even 
still—telling him, too, that she would be sure 
not to forget to cook the porridge—the unquiet 
thoughts of his old memories, and adding, perhaps, 
a faint hope that a little unthought-of joy from 
a distance might dance in one day and light up 
for a moment the dismal darkness that daily 
approached nearer. 

‘She would make him happy too about the 
money, telling him that the new rug that she so 
much wished for need not be bought yet awhile, 
and that they could go on with the cracked 
bedroom basin a few weeks longer. 

* Time goes on 

“Alas! that is true,’ murmured the clout, 
‘and I that am but a cotton rag, and all the 
Keddles upon the earth, together with the most 
huge and distant stars, must know of its going.’ 

“Each day,’ said the pan sadly—‘as like to 
each as brother to brother—passes by in Enmore 
as well as all over the world. Each day the 
cottage became a little more shabby and the 
garden more neglected. Every morning Mr. 
Keddle let his hand rest upon the wrong chair a 
little longer, and Evelina, though she moved it 
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at last, was slower in doing so. Now and again, 
when she was ill and unable to come downstairs, 
and Mr. Keddle had to cook the breakfast him- 
self, after he had put his smoking plate of porridge 
upon the table, he would let his hand rest for 
five minutes upon the chair that he would wish 
to be moved and look as gloomy as could be. 
But he never moved it himself, and would sit 
down slowly, bending his body in a mournful 
silence upon the uncomfortable one. 

“When Mr. Keddle had by a few months 
overreached the span of life that is allotted to 
man, he caught a cold and died of it. 

‘ His was not a hard death, for Mr. Keddle was 
certainly not the kind of person to think that he 
was going when he really was on the point of 
departure. He had so often supposed himself 
to be dying that, when the hour really came, he 
only fancied it was the shadow as he used to do, 
without expecting the reality. 

‘ A kind dispensation of God ; 

* That ’s well said,’ murmured the clout. 

‘That women, whether young or old, are 
always able to enjoy any new thing, and are also 
easily pleased by a little excitement. And so 
death, by the casting away of the old, never fails 
to bring in something new, be that but a coffin 
or the black clothes. 

‘It wasn’t a deep hole that Mr. Keddle was 
put into in Enmore churchyard, and neither an 
uncomfortable nor an unfitting one. The sides 
of the grave provided a pleasant shelter against 
the brisk March winds, so that Mr. Chipp, the 
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grave-digger, having dug as low as he wished, put 
a chalky hand over the top to reach the bread and 
cheese that he had left in a bag upon the grass. 
And after eating his lunch at the bottom of the 
grave he smoked a peaceful pipe, wishing that 
his own cottage were half so warm. 

“And even though Mr. Keddle looked dead, 
that was a state—when the dying was once over 
and done with—that he appeared content to abide 
in for a while at least. His limbs washed, and 
he stretched with the final stiffness that is con- 
venient to the state, at his good ease in the woollen 
shroud, almost as happy as he used to be at his 
own fireside. Or else with those same legs of 
his, now made suitable by death to their new 
environment, as comfortably placed as ever they 
had been under the table when his body had sat 
upon his favourite chair. 

“He was wont in the old days, when he was a 
little sick and thought himself to be dying, to 
deliver himself of a few serious remarks proper 
to his condition. Once he said to Evelina when 
she brought to his bedroom a little tea and toast 
and was unpleasantly startled by seeing him look 
so poorly, “ But, my dear, one should look a little 
like death when one is going to be buried.” 

* And now he had done all that ; he had looked 
dead and was buried, and the guest of a day— 
the very same Betty that he used to look at with 
pleasure in days gone by, now grown into a fine 
married woman with children of her own—had 
visited, talked of the clothes with Evelina, and 
was gone back to her home. 
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Evelina hadn’t slept with him during his last 
illness, but had rested instead upon a little camp- 
bedstead set up in a corner of the room near to 
the washing-stand. But after that last burden 
of his being—the ponderous long box—was 
carried downstairs and away to the churchyard, 
she had taken up the camp-bed again, wishing to 
sleep in the larger one. This large bed was the 
more comfortable of the two, and, though Evelina 
cried a little at first in her loneliness, she soon 
settled herself down amongst the feathers and 
enjoyed a good night. 

‘A week passed, during which period of time 
Mr. Keddle, in the ground, was not much 
changed, unless that each day he might be said 
to sleep the sounder—for the nearness to the 
living that he had enjoyed for a day or two when 
first dead was growing less of an enjoyment. 

‘Time went on, and Evelina, with all the excite- 
ment of putting things straight, began to feel a 
little less sad, and she soon left her loneliness and 
went out to visit her Enmore friends. 

‘One night, after visiting Mrs. Chipp—an old 
gossip of hers—she returned with a good appetite, 
for the spring winds were keen abroad, and think- 
ing that she would like to taste a little soup, she 
used the porridge pan to cook it in, and then, after 
supper, she went to bed without rinsing the pan 
—a thing unheard of in the old days.’ 

‘ There was nothing in that to show,’ said the 
clout, ‘that the good woman did not sorrow 
deeply and would continue to do so all the 
remainder of her life.’ 
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‘Had you seen her take up the soup,’ 
observed the pan, ‘—which was the beginning 
of my troubles, for my bottom was burnt—you 
would not have said so. She was, as you say, 
a good woman, but in a little while she grew 
happy without her husband, though she had 
loved him.’ 

‘I will not believe you!’ exclaimed the 
clout. 

‘Doubtless you remember the chair,’ said the 
pan. ‘Ever since the master was carried away 
it remained by the window without once being 
moved to the dinner-table. Evelina is glad that 
she has not to move it, for though women are 
obliged to obey men, because women are the 
weaker and so deserve to be ruled, they are 
usually glad when the chain is slipped from the 
collar. And, what is more, Evelina used to sit 
upon the chair herself—though she still called it 
his—to watch the people passing in the lane.’ 

“ And I suppose she can sit now as contentedly 
as she likes,’ grumbled the clout, ‘for no one 
is there to remind her that the time has come to 
cook the porridge.’ 

‘And yet she was a good woman and loved 
him well,’ said the pan. 

‘That cannot be true,’ argued the clout, ‘ when 
you have made it clear that in some ways she is 
pleased he is gone.’ 

‘Even though a woman may be constant and 
loving,’ observed the pan, ‘she never forsakes her 
true self. A week before Mr. Keddle was let 
down into that narrow pit—dropped a little 
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quicker than should have been, but the dead tell 
no tales—he begged her to cast up the probable 
accounts of the funeral. She did as she was bid 
a little sadly, spelling “coffin” without dotting 
the «¢ ac? ? 

‘She must have loved him,’ remarked the clout. 

‘She certainly did,’ said the pan, ‘ but, even 
when Evelina was writing out the cost of his 
burial, she was saying to herself that her clothes 
would be three times as much as the sum he 
allotted for them—and yet she was sorry when 
he died.’ 

“You have almost convinced me,’ said the 
clout, ‘ that a good woman who loves her husband 
can yet be consoled for the loss of him.’ 

‘It is, alas, true, my friend,’ said the pan, 
‘ that sometimes a bereaved wife languishes, grows 
sick and soon dies, naturally perhaps—but some- 
times her hands are strengthened by a wonderful 
and God-like courage, and she ends herself. But 
another, as Evelina, finds herself sustained and 
comforted—(“ All praise be to God!” mur- 
mured the clout)—by the simple things that 
need not be done, now he is gone. So that, 
though a cloud of sorrow overshadoweth her, 
she has still a little friendly kindness in the 
shadow.’ 

“But what of Mr. Keddle ?’ asked the clout, 
who felt a worm tug at her to draw her into the 
soil. ‘Is he as contented in his present situation 
as she in hers P’ 

‘ Perfectly so,’ answered the pan, ‘for he is 
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of earth—and he has already addressed a lively 
centipede as “ My brother.” ’ 

‘And the chair will stay by the window and 
the porridge will never be cooked again,’ said 
the clout. 
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Tue Holy Communion was about to be celebrated 
one winter’s morning at the church of St. Nicholas 
in the village of Madder. 

The event was of very little importance to any 
one, save perhaps to the clergyman, to Pim the 
church clerk, and to a little mouse who lived under 
the altar. 

Pim was obliged to rise early when the cele- 
bration was to take place, and to use his best 
endeavour to light the church fire, leaving his 
own bed at an hour when he liked most to remain 
in it. What the ceremony really meant, Pim had 
never had the least idea. 

Though clerk of the church, he had never yet 
received the sacrament, for it had ever been his 
habit, after collecting the, alms, to take his cap 
from his pew and retire on tiptoe from the 
church. 

But this Christmas morning was to prove an 
exception, for Mr. Thomas Tucker, the clergy- 
man, had caught Pim at a disadvantage, got him 
into a corner in the vestry, and compelled his 
attention. Then it was that Mr. Tucker told to 
Pim so strange a tale of the holy feast that the 
clerk, having an inquisitive mind, promised his 
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master that this once he would partake of the 
elements. 

When Mr. Tucker had explained to him the 
meaning of the rite, Pim made the necessary pre- 
parations. He found the church cold, for the 
fire he had lit earlier with so many pains was 
gone out, and Pim was glad to exercise himself a 
little by returning to the vestry and pulling at the 
bell-rope. 

After ringing himself warm, Pim, while Mr. 
Tucker rested upon a chair, stepped out of the 
church to see what was doing abroad. The heavy 
tranquil weather, with its still silence, informed 
Pim as he looked around him that it was going 
to snow. He looked this way and that, with his 
hands placed behind his coat-tails, and as if in 
answer to his thoughts a large snowflake fluttered 
down, remained upon the path for a moment, and 
then melted into water. 

Pim, looking up from the vanished flake, be- 
held Miss Jarrett and Mrs. Patch, two old women 
who chattered like crows, coming his way. He 
was full of the strange story that Mr. Tucker had 
told him in the vestry,. for, shake his head as he 
might, he could not rid himself of it. ‘The snow- 
flake that he had thought to confer with had gone 
too soon, but the two old women appeared more 
likely to remain and to listen. 

Pim was not the man to keep anything to him- 
self. If he heard any surprising news he would 
always tell it to the first person he met, whether 
the news was a maiden ill-treated, a nest of eggs 
stolen from Farmer Told, or a fire in London. 
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‘Mr. Tucker do tell I,’ said Pim, addressing 
himself to Miss Jarrett, ‘ that the Lord God, the 
Creator of the world, who be named Christ by 
drunken folk when pub do close, do change ’Isself 
into they scrimpy bites of Mr. Johnson’s bread 
that thee do take and eat up at church railings.’ 

Miss Jarrett hurriedly placed her muff before 
her mouth to stop her laughter, while Mrs. Patch 
winked expressively as if she knew all about such 
wonderful doings, though her repeated winks 
told Pim that the particular moment wasn’t a 
proper one for her to explain them. 

Miss Jarrett, who could hardly contain her 
mirth, now put her finger to her lips and passed 
by the clerk together with Mrs. Patch, bidding 
him in a whisper to beware what he said, for Miss 
Pettifer was coming. 

Pim stood to one side as the lady from the 
Manor walked by with her little silver bag. He 
touched his hat respectfully and informed Miss 
Pettifer that he believed it would snow before the 
night came. 

‘Can’t you see,’ said Miss Pettifer, a little 
rudely, ‘ that it snows now, Pim P’ 

Pim looked in another direction, for he once 
had a friend whose name was John Toole. It 
had always been the custom of these two, when 
John was alive, to meet of an evening by the 
village green, exchange remarks about the weather, 
and then walk slowly and thoughtfully to the inn. 
Once there, but having little money to spend, 
they would share a pot of beer so that their order 
might sound large. 
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John Toole hanged himself, and now Pim 
shook his head at his grave. 

As Miss Pettifer, however late she came, had 
always to be allowed time to adjust her veil, 
sprinkle a little scent upon her handkerchief, and 
kneel down, Pim had no need to hurry back to 
the church. With his hands still behind his 
back, he bent over the grave. 

‘John,’ said Pim, ‘I’ve a-heard something 
that must make ’ee laugh—’tis that God Almighty 
in our little church do change ‘Isself into a bite of 
stale bread.’ 

‘That be a tale,’ replied a muffled voice from 
the ground ; ‘but what be weather doing up 
above ?’ 

‘There be snowflakes a-falling as large as 
feathers,’ replied Pim, showing no surprise be- 
cause his friend spoke so lowlily, ‘as large as 
feathers, but they do melt on ground.’ 

“So I did fancy,’ replied the buried John; ‘ but 
now I ’ve somewhat to ask of ’ee that baint about 
the weather.’ 

* Ask away, Johnnie,’ replied Pim. 

“If ’ee do happen,’ said the muffled voice, ‘ to 
get a word wi’ thik crumb of bread that be the 
Lord on High, ask ’E to be kind enough to look 
over Johnnie Toole at the last day, for I be well 
content to bide where I be now. There baint no 
work to do here and all be ease and comfort, and 
many a merry story do we bones tell together.’ 

Pim sighed. He nodded twice at the grave, 
turned, and walked to the church. Mr. Tucker 
was standing ready robed in the vestry, Miss 
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Pettifer was kneeling with her black fur stole 
covering her shoulders. 

Pim solemnly tolled the last bell; he pro- 
ceeded to the back pew and knelt down. The 
wonderful story that he had heard of—the trans- 
formation of God into the Holy Bread—made him 
fearful, but yet he wished to ask John Toole’s 
question. 

Another matter troubled him too. He re- 
membered that only the evening before his wife 
Jane had blamed Mr. Johnson’s bread for giving 
her a pain in her chest. What if God should 
pain him too? Pim looked gloomy. 

When his turn came Pim knelt at the altar rail 
next to Mrs. Patch. He trembled exceedingly. 
He was so fearful of the consequence of the act of 
eating, that when he was going to put the bread 
into his mouth he let a large crumb fall upon the 
floor. 

As soon as the service was over and Mr. Tucker 
was gone out, Pim returned in a slow and fearful 
manner to the altar again. To have eaten so 
much of Mr. Johnson’s bread, as well as so much 
of his Maker, seemed a dreadful thing, but to 
have dropped a crumb of Him upon the floor 
seemed a worse. 

After he had eaten God, Pim wondered what 
God was like. He supposed that God would very 
much resemble the landlord at the village inn. 
Mr. Hookes, the landlord, looked like a judge, 
and indeed he might well have been the creator 
of all men. 

‘’E did draw I out of ’Is great barrel into a 
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little cup,’ said Pim aloud, ‘and when I die ’E do 
but empty I again into’ the dirt from whence I 
came. They be 'Is notions. But if I do eat ’F, 
between meals, and become as lordly as ’Isself, 
all me happiness be gone. 

‘And ’tis likely,’ continued Pim, eyeing in a 
cautious manner the crumb upon the floor, ‘’E 
won’t be best pleased wi’ Pim for dropping ’E 
upon church carpet so carelessly. "Taint proper 
for a Holy Crumb to be so fallen. And what be 
I? Only a small worm of the earth, while ’E 
it were who did make the round world, the seas, 
and wold Madder hill. “I'wouldn’t do for Pim 
to go to heaven no more than for Johnnie Toole. 
Maybe ’E’ll let we bide a merry family. Some 
do fall of a sudden, some bent and tottering 
like wold Barker do tarry long, but all do go 
to dust. 

“I be sorry,’ said Pim, addressing himself to the 
crumb, ‘ that I did swallow t’other half of ’Ee.’ 

‘Mr. Pim !’ 

The clerk of St. Nicholas looked into the pulpit, 
he looked down the church aisle, but could see 
no one. 

‘Mr. Pim !’ 

His name was spoken very near to him. 

‘If thik little crumb be changed into God, 
mayhap ’tis ’E who do speak,’ observed Pim. 

‘And why not?’ said the Holy Crumb ; 
‘surely I have as good a right to speak as any 
other person.’ 

‘Why, so Thee have,’ exclaimed Pim, ‘and 
now that I’ve found ’Ee so talkative, perhaps 
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grant Johnnie and I our one desire.’ 

* Speak on,’ said the Crumb. 

‘John Toole and I,’ remarked Pim, ‘ —'tis ’e 
who do lie along by yew tree where no sun don’t 
shine—do ask Thee to let we two bide in ground 
at last day.’ 

‘ But you ’re not dead yet.’ 

‘I do owe God a death,’ said the clerk. The 
Crumb smiled. ‘A well-dug'grave be good and 
a coffin be pretty, but I haven’t a fancy for neither 
heaven nor hell. I’ve a mind to bide where I 
be put same as Johnnie, while above, in village, 
days will pass and be gone, will return again and 
be gone. Thik grey stone that do bide out in 
field will still be there, and maybe Mr. Told’s 
barn will bide about too. Johnnie and I don’t 
want to go to no new place, we’d sooner be 
dry bones in Madder—for ’tis our home—than 
lords in heaven.’ 

‘ Alas |’ said the Crumb. 

‘Thee do know for a truth,’ continued Pim, 
‘that I baint a proper companion for the risen 
gentry ; they ’d only laugh at me.’ 

‘Why, so they would,’ answered the Crumb, 
‘ of course they would.’ 

‘I baint dissatisfied with the world,’ observed 
Pim. ‘ My life has pleased me well. Before I 
were clerk to church and rabbit-trapper, I were 
ploughman to Mr. Told. I do like to sit down 
at night-time and talk of folk that be gone. Soon 
I will go too, and I don’t want, no more than 
Johnnie, to be disturbed by no trumpet.’ 
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‘But every one else wants to rise again,’ 
remarked the Crumb, ‘ even the clergy.’ 

‘Clergymen,’ observed Pim, ‘baint easily 
satisfied. They do keep servants, and often a 
little dog. They do eat mutton and rice pudding, 
stretch out their legs before the fire and listen to 
music being played.’ 

‘Say,’ inquired the Crumb, ‘do people ever 
talk about me here? Do they name me at all ?’ 

‘ Thee’s name be useful,’ murmured Pim. 

‘For what ?’ asked the Crumb. 

‘Shepherd do shout Thee’s name to ’is dog, 
Carter Beer do damn wold Boxer wi’ Thee, and 
Mr. Tucker do say Thee baint no liar.’ 

“And yet I made the green grass, Mr. Pim !’ 

‘*Tis plain Pim with the clergy,’ remarked the 
clerk. 

‘Mr. Pim !’ 

‘Yes, Holy Crumb.’ 

‘Mr. Pim, I am disappointed with you. I 
hoped you would have wished to dwell with me, 
for, to tell you a truth, I made heaven glorious 
for you and for John Toole.’ 

‘But Thee made the earth too, and the sweet 
mould for our bed, and Thee ’!] have Miss Pettifer 
in heaven, who be a lady.’ 

‘But you, Mr. Pim, who have never eaten of 
the tree of knowledge : I had a mind to be happy 
with you for all eternity.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed Pim, ‘I do see the 
fix Thee be in, but baint "Ee God ?’ 

* Yes, alas so |’ 

‘Then do "Ee come and be a rotted bone by 
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John and I. But allsame Thee needn’t hurry I 
there. I have a mind to eat a spring cabbage 
at Easter.’ 

“Mr. Pim, Mr. Pim, you are exactly what I 
meant myself to be. When I consider the 
troubles I have caused,’ said the Holy Crumb in 
a low voice, ‘I almost wish I had entered into 
a mouse instead of a man.’ 

‘Hist ! hist !’ whispered Pim, ‘’Thee may do 
thik now, for a mouse do live under altar table 
who do creep out when all ’s quiet.’ 

Pim moved to the front pew, winked at the 
Crumb and remained silent. A little mouse, 
with a pert prying look, crept out from under the 
altar and devoured the Holy Crumb, 
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SOMETIMES a withered leaf of the oak survives for 
a long period the leaves of all the other trees, 
which are soon fallen and lie rotting in the ground. 
Indeed, the leaves of the chestnut tree are ail 
fallen and lie sadly upon the earth, before hardly 
any of the oak leaves are shaken off by the 
autumn winds, 

There were two trees, an oak and a chestnut, 
that by the ministration of fate grew upon a little 
patch of green grass that was near to a small, 
outlying farm, close to the village of Enmore. 

During all their lives—for they grew so near 
to one another that their twigs in the winter, and 
their leaves in the summer, almost touched— 
neither the chestnut nor the oak spoke to one 
another ; for the chestnut saw in the oak a tree 
older and more powerful than herself, who would 
not, perhaps, like to be spoken to, while the oak 
regarded the chestnut as a giddy young creature, 
that was not worth wasting a word upon. 

Their natures were so very different that con- 
versation between them seemed out of the ques- 
tion, and indeed would never have occurred had 
not one of the leaves of the oak, though withered 
and brown, managed to live, not only through 
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its own proper summer, but through the winter 
as well, and even held firm to the tree until the 
following spring. The remainder of the oak 
leaves had tried to live too, and had battled bravely 
against the fierce blasts, and the yet more danger- 
ous frosts, until they were all a fallen multitude, 
except only this one. But with the chestnut 
leaves there had never been any war for life’s sake, 
for their nature had never been to do battle, or 
to resist cruel fate. They would ever accept the 
doom of death graciously, as those people will 
who have had a happy life, laying themselves out 
flat and comfortably upon the ground, after a 
pleasing flutter in the air, wise maids who do 
not mind dying. 

The first autumn winds that blew had only to 
whisper to the chestnut leaves that they must now 
expect to be loosened from their mother, and to 
take leave of her, and to fall to the earth, where 
they would rest harmlessly, though a little sur- 
prised at first, until their final dissolution came. 

The oak leaves had entirely different natures 
from the leaves of the chestnut. Their ideas and 
feelings were deeper and darker, for they had 
learned many a mournful mystery from the 
Druids, and had no belief in the happiness of 
life here, nor in the happiness of a life hereafter. 

The first of May was come and the sun shone, 
not as it had done earlier in the spring, in sportive 
mockery, gilding rather than warming the earth, 
but with all the reality of a strong love. 

Little Betty Trim, the farmer’s child, felt the 
full power of the sun upon her, as she lay in the 
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path and scattered pebbles upon her body to 
pretend that it hailed. And then, with the move- 
ment of a bird, she ran out to the little plot of 
green and began to pick the daisies. 

April had been cloudy and still, with much mist 
and thin, gentle rain that reminded Mr. Earley, 
the Enmore clergyman, of the mild tears of God 
that are ever being shed over a thankless and 
unprofitable earth. But May seemed to promise 
better things than mere clouds and mist, for 
the sun appeared as a grand conqueror in the 
morning skies. 

Very early, though not before the larks had 
sung, a green leaf of the chestnut tree, the first 
to open, suddenly unfolded from its large and 
sticky bud, and, though it hung at first a little 
droopingly, soon showed to the world all the 
beauty of a new-born, green leaf. 

As every one knows, such a simple thing as a 
green leaf is born with a voice, and no sooner 
was this chestnut leaf fully fledged than it uttered 
a fair cry of happiness in this manner: ‘ Oh God, 
am I not awakened into a fair world of joy and 
delight? In whatever direction I look there are 
green fields and pleasant creatures. Above in 
the high heavens the glorious sun stands, throwing 
down upon us his blessed warmth in large hand- 
fuls. Under this tree there is a beautiful little 
child, who toys with the daisies and romps and 
dances in the most charming manner. Joyful 
sounds as well as lovely sights are everywhere. 
A dove coos in the oak, a young girl’s laugh comes 
from the village, she has perchance met her lover 
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in the lane. A lonely heron flies slowly over the 
church tower. A sheep-bell tinkles from the 
hill, and seems to have a more melodious note, 
having been warmed by the sun, than any winter 
bell. From beyond the down comes the gentle 
breaking of the waves upon the summer sea. 

‘The soft winds are filled with the most 
delicious scents, and the hedges are white with 
may-blossoms. What a good and loving God 
we must have! Evidently I have awakened in 
paradise. I see men at work in the fields, wood 
smoke rises from the cottage chimneys, which 
shows that holy food is being prepared. Old 
women have come out into their gardens to 
breathe the sweetness in the air, and to be kissed 
by the sun. All is happiness and plenty. A 
blackbird sings, all is loveliness. 

‘What can be more lively and sweet than the 
happy feelings with which this garden is endowed ? 
Where the air has the taste of honeysuckle all must 
be well. Nothing can possibly prevent my exist- 
ing in an eternity of joy, when about me there is 
all pleasure and gladness. Who, save a glorious 
God of joy, could have created so much bliss ? 
And what are we, every leaf of us, but His happy 
children? Each pretty creature here must belong 
to the holy Tree, to God. 

‘We are all part and parcel of the same glory. 
How glad I am to be able to see the happiness 
of so good a company of the sons and daughters 
of God !’ 

The short pleasure that the green leaf had in 
this her happy contemplation was now rudely 
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broken by an old and rusty laugh that came from 
very near to her. 

A gust of fresh wind blowing at that moment 
caused her to turn a little, and close beside her 
she espied, upon an oak twig, a lean brown and 
withered leaf. 

“Alas |’ cried the green leaf, ‘ can it be really 

possible that amongst all this God-like glory a 
sorrowful corpse can exist miserably, that still 
clings unhappily to its mother? Its existence 
must have been prolonged by one of those un- 
fortunate chances that happen sometimes, even 
ina land of perfect beauty. This poor leaf shows, 
by its being still here, a perverted mind, that clings 
to life after all the pleasures are gone, holding on 
from mere custom and habit, without any purpose 
or joy. 
Shake yourself free, I beg you, my friend, for 
you belong to the dull clay and earthy mould, 
in which you should this six months have been 
mingled.’ 

* Not so quick, Mistress Green Leaf!’ said the 
dead, ‘ for so long as I have the power to hold fast 
to my tree, my right to live is the same as yours. 
You may be sure that I am as fully awake to what 
goes on around me as ever you are yourself, and 
when I heard you praise the world so finely I 
could not but laugh a little, for I knew you to be 
a new and ignorant being, whereas I have lived 
long enough to have learned better.’ 

“Oh, sir,’ cries the green leaf, ‘ your words 
trouble me much, and I fear that you must be in 
your dotage to speak so strangely. For even 
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though so old, had you kept your senses, this 
splendid May sun that warms me must needs 
warm you too, and the happiness of this lovely 
world, though of course you are likely to leave 
it at any moment, should give to you the same 
joyful feelings of happiness that it gives to me. 

‘And if your eyes are dulled by age, and your 
ears filled with winter mists, so that you cannot 
enjoy the fine sights and sounds that are about 
us, yet there must have been times during last 
spring and summer when you were young enough 
to be happy.’ 

‘If ever I was so, I cannot remember it,’ 
replied the faded oak leaf. ‘But on the other hand, 
I have seen so many sad and cruel happenings, 
that were I not afraid of falling, I could well have 
wished myself dead many a time.’ 

‘ Alas, poor dotard,’ said the green leaf, ‘ your 
words are most unbecoming upon such a May 
day. It1s utterly impossible that anything dread- 
ful or evil could bear the least rule amongst such 
heavenly beauty. Why, old wretch, what evil 
hath this lovely world ever done to you? It 
cannot be possible that sorrow can be here, nor 
any malice, hatred nor greed. The fair spring 
will last us long, and then the summer with its 
glorious heat will bless us, and even after that 
is gone there will be many days of happiness for 
the leaves betore the fall comes. 

‘And then what have we to fear? for our 
mother, the tree, will draw back into herself the 
colour of our life-blood that has made us look so 
fair, while we, being fitted and prepared for death, 
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will find our hold on life so gently loosed, that in 
a sweet dream, without a knowledge even that 
we are dying, we shall flutter, caught perhaps by 
a merry child in our progress, softly to the 
ground. 

‘Where, I ask you, is the sorrow in thus 
ending’ For when the autumn of our lives has 
come, our hearts, stored full of rich and good 
delights, will have served their purpose, and it 
will be proper then for us, having lived our just 
and predestined circle of being, to fade and dis- 
appear. No acorn cup can hold more than its 
full quantity of water, neither can a leaf hold 
more than a season of happiness ; for after that 
season, did I linger still, ’twould be but to 
behold a repetition of the same delights, from 
which the first joys, the only true ones, would 
be gone. 

‘The spring, the summer, and the fall can 
only be enjoyed once, and whosoever desires to 
prolong them beyond the limit set by the Creator 
will find the joys turn to wormwood. But now 
let our days go happily.’ 

“Not so happily as you seem to think, my 
young friend,’ said the dead leaf; ‘and if you 
knew all that I know of this earth and of the 
doings of the creatures and beings that live hereon, 
you would have wished that some child, such as 
she who plays beneath us, had plucked your 
mother up out of the ground when she was but 
a little, thin sapling of an inch in height.’ 

‘You do but talk like a fool !’ said the green 
leaf, ‘and old age has certainly not made you 
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wise. From living all through the winter, in 
so much wet and cold, you have probably con- 
tracted the gout, if nothing worse, and the best 
advice I can give you 1s to let the first gust of 
wind that comes shake you off the tree.’ 

‘ Though I have seen so much trouble,’ replied 
the oak leaf, ‘and though I feel withered and 
dry, yet nothing that I have seen or felt has made 
me bold enough to wish to die; the greatest 
sorrow, the most impossible sufferings are pre- 
ferable to death; we are mocked by all things, 
except death, which is the only truth, and there- 
fore, because this truth is the most terrible, it 
is the most to be avoided.’ 

‘But how can it be so bad to end when our 
time comes?’ said the green leaf, a little im- 
patiently, ‘for no leaf should wish for a longer 
portion of time than is properly allotted to it; and 
surely being happy while we are alive should make 
us glad to die?’ 

‘Glad to die!’ exclaimed the faded leaf, in 
a rage; ‘that’s a pretty word indeed! What 
can be more tormenting than to have the idea 
of happiness implanted in us and never be able 
to realise it?’ 

‘But are not my feelings joyful and happy 
now ?’ said the green leaf. ‘I have awaked in 
the midst of a scené of the greatest beauty, and 
though I know the moments pass, yet there 1s 
nothing that I see around me that does not 
provide me with an extreme feeling of enjoyment. 
See but the child below, she is a young animal 
full of wanton pleasure. Look how she rolls upon 
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the green grass, and stretches out her bare arms 
above her.’ 

* Yes, I see her,’ said the faded leaf, ‘ and I see 
something in the grass even more lovely. An 
adder! Look how beautifully it’s coiled, notice 
its new, glossy skin. See, it uncoils itself and 
moves towards the child, who has disturbed its 
quiet dreams. She laughs to see the snake. She 
puts out her hand to catch it. Look! it has 
bitten her arm, just above the elbow where a 
blue vein runs along. See, its fangs still hold 
to her. She raises her arm in terror, the snake 
lets go its hold, drops and wriggles into the grass. 

‘ Look how the child moans, she is in an agony 
of pain. Her little white arm is beginning to 
swell and to turn black. Her cheeks lose their 
colour, she is as pale as a corpse. She faints, 
she lies limp, she hardly breathes. The venom 
corrupts her young blood. 

* She will not be found for an hour, and by that 
time her whole body will be blackened, and she 
will die. In three days’ time she will be put into 
the earth.’ 

‘Her family will sorrow for her, and sorrow is 
itself a beautiful thing,’ said the green leaf 
gently. ‘See, her grandfather hobbles out to 
seek the child, he sees her trouble, and brings 
out the mother, who carries her in.’ 

‘ And here,’ whispered the green leaf, ‘is the 
old man coming out to mourn for his grandchild ; 
he approaches the tree again.’ 

‘ He doesn’t look very sorry,’ observed the oak 
leaf, who watched the old man carefully. 
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‘Perhaps he smiles to think of her in heaven,’ 
said the green leaf—‘a place he hopes to share 
with her.’ 

‘ No,’ said the other, ‘ ’tis just this sharing that 
old father Trim could never put up with, for 
instead of having all the porridge in the pan for 
himself, of a morning, he has had to share it with 
Betty. See how the old fellow winks his eye and 
rubs his hands together. He fancies that now 
Betty is gone he will have all the porridge.’ 

‘A harmless wish,’ said the green leaf. ‘ And 
why shouldn’t the old man have a little more to 
eat? he looks hearty and hale, and might, if well 
fed, be as merry as the little girl in this joyful 
world.’ 

‘ He will not get the porridge,’ laughed the oak 
leaf. ‘But look at him, he shakes and trembles, 
he is suddenly seized with the fear of that adder. 
That fear awakens others, and he sees death near 
to him. He weeps in terror. Though an old 
man, he hardly seems to have lived long enough 
to say one “ Our Father”; his life behind him 
has just floated away, like a straw in a swift 
river, and to the fear of death is added another, 
for he thinks that his food may be taken from 
him, so that he may not be able to gobble again. 

‘ He has lately taken to shovelling his share of 
the porridge in large mouthfuls into his maw, for 
fear death might hold his hand away from the 
dish. He was found yesterday lapping up the 
cream in the dairy, like a dog, and his daughter 
beat him out with a broom handle. .. . 

The two leaves were silent. The day passed 
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slowly ; groups of village gossips, some careless, 
some sorry, some only interested, stood here and 
there, telling stories about the death of children. 

‘Look,’ said the green leaf, when evening 
came, “ at those dark clouds, and tell me what they 
mean by coming so fast from the sea ?’ 

‘ There is a storm at hand,’ replied the other. 

The green leaf shivered. ‘ Will the wind blow 
very hard ?’” she asked. 

‘Yes,’ said the faded leaf; ‘but I, who have 
held on all the winter, do not fear it. I do not 
mean to be blown into eternity yet for a while.’ 

‘And what,’ whimpered the green leaf, ‘ can 
I do, who am so young a thing to die ?’ 

‘Look to yourself, and hold fast,’ replied the 
withered leaf, with a laugh, as he curled round 
the twig for safety. 

As the dead leaf said this the evening darkened 
surprisingly, and though it was May Day a storm 
drove along fiercely and burst upon the two trees. 

During the night, in which Betty Trim was 
put into her coffin, the green leaf, rent and torn, 
was thrown from the tree, but the oak leaf rode 
out the storm, and survived for a while. 
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In all the world there lived no one who thought 
more of weddings than did Miss Hester Gibbs. 
She lived in a little cottage at Madder, and kept 
it so clean and tidy that not a thing was 
ever out of place, nor a spot of ugly dust seen 
anywhere. 

Even when Hester Gibbs was a very little girl, 
she plainly showed that she had a whimsical 
mind. This mind of hers, that seemed to be 
settled somewhere under her dark hair—that 
never had a curl that wasn’t as it should be— 
had ever pursued into many strange windings 
all the mysteries of matrimony. 

But Hester soon found, even though she 
followed her natural studies bravely, and noticed 
the behaviour of men, beasts and birds, that 
nothing so very odd or so very queer occurred. 
She would wish that far stranger weddings 
happened in the world than anything that she 
saw or heard of at Madder. She needed much 
more than plain Madder life to interest her— 
some events more like a proceeding that had 
happened in a book of fables that she had once 
read, where a little mouse wished to be joined in 
holy wedlock with a lioness, who, unluckily going 
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out to meet her little dear before the wedding, 
chanced to set her foot upon him. 

The village of Madder, where Hester had lived 
since her childhood, was a short mile from the 
sea. Her parents, who were hardworking and 
careful, and had but this one child, doted upon 
her, and when they came to die—as all must— 
they left to Hester the little cottage that was their 
own, as well as a sum of money with which she 
purchased an annuity and was able to live com- 
fortably. 

In her early life, though they loved her so 
much, Hester often had the ill-luck to astonish 
and even to shock her parents. For she would 
sometimes, when very young, wander far afield, 
even going as far as the wild and desolate heath, 
upon which—for Hester was usually seen going 
that way—her father and mother would seek 
her sorrowing. 

If at first they did not find her they would ask 
the neighbours to seek her too, telling them tear- 
fully that all Hester had said when she went 
out of the little cottage gate, closing it carefully 
behind her, was that she was invited to a wedding. 
Often they sought her until the evening of a long 
summer day, and at last they would find her 
kneeling under a yellow broom bush in the 
loneliest part of the moor and trying to bring 
about a proper passion between a viper and a 
little blue butterfly that she held near to the snake 
to make it the more amorous. 

But though Hester wished to see so man 
unlikely marriages take place she had decided, 
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when she was five years old and used to go out 
into the farmyard alone to see what happened 
there, to remain a virgin. And one morning, 
when the white may-blossom covered all the 
hedges, and Hester was exactly sixteen, she 
informed her parents in a very decided manner 
that marriage was not for her. 

* All should marry, and all may marry,’ cried 
Hester, ‘ except I. 

“Old Bess, who is as round as a water-butt, 
may marry mad Tom, who is as tall as he is thin. 
Mr. Tucker (the clergyman) may wed the jar 
of tobacco that he keeps upon his mantelshelf, 
but such doings are not for me; I am merely 
an amused witness of them.’ 

Mr. Gibbs laughed loudly at the idea, but 
Hester’s mother, whose thoughts, when she was 
a young girl, were bent rather upon marrying her- 
self than seeing others wedded, sighed a little and 
looked at her daughter with compassion, as if 
she feared she had not the feelings proper to a 
young woman of her tender age. 

But soon this poor mother was to hear even 
more awful remarks from Hester than the mere 
expression of her opinion that she wouldn’t marry. 
For, on the way to church one lovely June morn- 
ing, when even a poor lean cow could feel the 
warmth of the sun through her hide, Hester 
exclaimed suddenly— 

* Dear mother, all marriages amongst men and 
women are extremely foolish. ‘There is nothing 
in the least exciting in marrying anything that 
so much resembles oneself. The natural differ- 
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ences between male and female are but dull 
matters and hardly worthy of any person’s serious 
attention. | have watched the creatures, and all 
that they do when they are mated is so simple and 
easy that there is nothing in the least surprising 
about it. The whole affair, from the very be- 
ginning of the courtship to the supreme embrace, 
is entirely commonplace. My tame rabbits, who 
are extremely stupid, at a very early age discovered 
the whole matter, and found it very dull. They 
would never have thought one word more about 
it, had they not been shut up so near to one another 
in a dark little cage. There cannot possibly be 
any real pleasure or delight in a mutual act that 
is so extremely simple. Human beings have tried 
their best to put obstacles in the way of this all 
too easy amusement, in order to give it a slight 
interest. But these are mere arbitrary hind- 
rances, such as fear, modesty and the like, that 
old people and parents use, for dread lest the 
whole place might swarm with unwanted children.’ 

‘The clergyman is walking behind us,’ 
whispered Mrs. Gibbs, in horror. 

But Hester only talked the louder. 

‘The fact,’ she said, ‘that Adam and Eve 
were so nearly related and so much alike, she 
being bone of his bone, has caused all the trouble. 
How could a family have been expected to 
prosper when the two elder sons were forced 
to marry their own sisters? And in all villages 
and towns to-day, the young men and women 
are so alike in their wants and wishes that they 
might just as well have come from the same 
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womb. One might as well be wedded to one- 
self as toa Mr. Tucker.’ 

‘ The minister will never forgive you for naming 
him,’ said Mrs. Gibbs. 

‘There might be some sense,’ said Hester, 
pausing for a moment when they reached the 
church steps, ‘if a princess amongst us married 
a pigmy who would shoot poisoned arrows 
out of the parlour window at his own little 
children. Or I would gladly attend a wedding 
between Miss Agnes Pettifer and Mr. Told’s 
boar pig.’ 

‘Hush! hush! Hester,’ whispered Mrs. 
Gibbs, ‘for Miss Pettifer passed by up the 
church steps when you mentioned her.’ 

“But here again,’ said Hester, without giving 
any heed to her mother’s caution, ‘ the difference 
between the parties would be but small, for the 
sturdy tusked boar and the strong-toothed Miss 
Pettifer have exactly the same tastes, so that there 
would be nothing unusual in their marrying each 
other. Beast to Beast would be the order of that 
bridal day.’ 

‘No,’ said Hester, when they had come out 
of the church again, ‘we must go further than 
Miss Pettifer if we want to get any interest 
out of the marriage state; we must go further, 
too, than wed a young ewe-lamb to a wolf, 
for after the consummation of such a wedding 
the bride herself would simply become the 
last dish at the feast. It is also a mistake to 
do anything so simple—as is the custom in the 
East—as to marry the well to the bucket, for 
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we must bring odder things together than these, 
if we have a mind to some fun.’ 

After this conversation—that had really shocked 
her mother far more than the girl had intended 
that it should—Hester was careful never to allude 
to the subject of making strange alliances. Indeed 
Hester Gibbs loved her parents, and, wishing to 
tend them without offence, she never again, 
while they lived, spoke of the matter. She even, 
during her mother’s last days, permitted her to 
have the pleasure of thinking that her daughter 
was really glad to receive the attentions of Willie 
Told the farmer’s son, and she allowed herself 
to be left alone in the parlour with him on Sunday 
afternoons. 

‘Don’t you think,’ Hester said to Willie, 
one dull October Sunday when the parlour fire 
smoked, “that you would find the coal-scuttle 
a more open-hearted and a more willing mate 
than I? Upon our first meeting it took you— 
for I counted the time by the clock—exactly two 
minutes and ten seconds to find out all about 
me. Now the coal-scuttle would give you a far 
longer time of lovemaking ; you would be able, 
too, to discover each day so many differences to 
yourself in her body—whereas I. . .’ 

But Willie was gone. 

No one lived more decorously than Miss 
Hester Gibbs after her parents died, within a 
week of one another, and were laid in the same 
grave in the Madder churchyard. The inside 
of her cottage was a perfect example of homely 
tidiness, though it might have been noticed that 
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no two things were placed together that were the 
least alike. 

Upon the piano there was a large red stick 
of sealing-wax, and under the great family Bible 
there was a little pink frock that Hester had 
worn at a party when she was twelve years old. 
There was also to be seen in her parlour a pair of 
old spectacles placed upon a little green footstool 
beside the fire. 

Indeed, Miss Gibbs hadn’t had the cottage as 
her own for many days before she began to 
rearrange and to marry the furniture. But even 
she was a little surprised when one evening at 
about twelve o’clock, when she was upon the 
point of going to bed, she heard a sad, gentle voice 
praying plaintively to her to find him a wife. 

When she supposed everything was married 
in her house, Hester had unfortunately forgotten 
the clock. He had always told the correct time 
—this was perhaps why she had forgotten him, 
for had he but stopped or gone fast or slow 
she would have taken the hint that his heart 
was troubled. 

She wondered how she had ever come to leave 
the clock out, but now that he had told her of 
his wishes she intended to find a wife for him 
as unlike himself as possible, so that he might 
have the pleasure of lengthening out his amorous 
delights through long years. 

Miss Gibbs soon lost her surprise when she 
heard the clock address her so feelingly. She" 
knew well enough that all things—including the 
crystals in the earth and the stars in the sky— 
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are able at certain times, when they yearn and 
feel longings, to make sounds that may be heard 
and understood. 

The gorse-pod cracks before she casts her 
seed, the flowers call lovingly to the bees when 
they have a mind to be happy, and any old farm 
wagon will crunch and grumble when taken from 
the barn where she has often been enjoyed by an 
old brown owl. 

Hester wished at once to ease the poor clock 
of its pains, and meant to arrange a wedding for 
him as soon as possible. As there was nothing 
left to marry him to in her own cottage, she 
decided to go further afield, and to try if possible 
to find some young female, as eager as, or even 
more eager than, he to be mated. 

Hester began her search the very next day, 
and the first person that she met when she went 
out into the lane was the Reverend Thomas 
Tucker. She looked at him sadly, for she had 
once arranged a wedding for him and he had 
sadly disappointed the young lady. 

She was a pretty tame rabbit, very young and 
docile, and Hester had done all she could to 
prepare her as a bride for the clergyman. She 
had fed her three or four times a day with carrots 
and bran, so that she might be plump and wanton, 
and then, seeing her one Sunday frisk and caper 
in her cage, she carried her off to the Rectory 
in a basket and gave her into Mr. Tucker’s own 
‘hands, about the hour of Evensong. But, alas ! 
instead of being taken to his bed, the rabbit was 
carried at once to the kitchen. 
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Miss Gibbs shook her head at Mr. Tucker 
and passed him by. There was nothing that 
belonged to him that she could possibly invite to 
be a bride for her clock. 

She wandered on, not caring much which way 
she went, and in crossing the churchyard—for her 
path lay through it—she chanced to pick up a 
little bone that had once belonged to a woman. 

‘T recognise your sex,’ said Miss Gibbs, ‘ and 
you may be just the one to make my clock 
happy. eee: 

‘Be so good,’ said the little bone, ‘as to permit 
me to remain where [am. You make me blush 
unpleasantly when you speak to me of marriage. 
I died an old maid, retaining, with the greatest 
effort, my virginity to the end. I wished always 
to be one of those maidens in heaven who have 
the best of everything, and so, though the young 
men pressed me hard and though in all decency 
I permitted them to take mild amusements with 
me, yet through all the fire of my own longings 
—that I can tell you, when I went out with a 
young man, were hard to lay—yet for the sake 
of eternal bliss I kicked, bit, and pushed all 
wickedness aside. JI am now only come to being 
this small bone, and surely you cannot be so 
malevolent as to tempt my chastity at this time 
of my being, for though I am only this one bone 
I have been a woman, and you know what that 
means.’ 

Miss Gibbs pitied the poor bone, and, digging 
a little hole with the point of her umbrella in the 
grass, she buried it reverently. 
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Miss Gibbs wandered on without giving much 
thought to the way she went. Towards noon 
she reached the seaside, and, thinking that she 
must soon give up the search for the day, she 
wandered along, sometimes crunching the shining 
pebbles, sometimes stepping upon the clean sands, 
until she came to a few large rocks that were 
covered with seaweed. 

Miss Gibbs liked the loneliness of this place ; 
she was much given to meditation, and upon her 
there would descend sometimes that blessed happi- 
ness that has been called the peace of God. 

With a joyful and thankful sigh—showing that 
no evil or crude passion disturbed her mind— 
she lay down, intending to contemplate at her 
ease the lovely prospect of the summer sea. 

She had only settled herself there for a few 
moments when she heard a soft and plaintive 
voice near by, that seemed to be that of some 
young maidenly creature who had been forsaken 
by her lover. Miss Gibbs raised herself quickly, 
she listened excitedly, she believed that now her 
poor clock would be relieved of its sufferings and 
might be joined in holy wedlock with the sad 
female who filled the summer airs with soft sighs. 

Going to the rock from which she believed 
the sound came, Miss Gibbs saw a long strand 
of seaweed of the kind that has little watery 
bulbs that may be squeezed and exploded. The 
reason of the seaweed’s sadness was at once 
apparent to her. ‘The tide had gone far out, and 
the sea, her husband, had quite deserted her. 
The cruel sea had left the weed upon the bare 
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rock, and, the sun shining full upon her, she was 
almost withered and dried up, so that her bulbs 
of moisture were grown hard and when squeezed 
would merely fall away in the hand. 

Never before had Hester Gibbs seen so sad a 
case, nor yet one that interested her more. She 
felt all the rude cruelty of the lover of the seaweed 
who had so heartlessly deserted his young bride. 
She pictured in her mind thé marriage of the two, 
when the weed, scarce out of maidenhood, with 
its roots still firm upon its mother rock, was 
floating upon the surface of the sea upon a fair 
summer’s evening. Then out in the bay a little 
rustle of wind had stirred the sea, and a young 
wave, with a white crest that foamed wantonly, 
pursued its course towards the pretty creature 
who awaited its coming with a proper excitement. 
With one amorous splash the happy weed was 
deflowered and the wave, eased and satisfied, 
passed on slowly to the shore. 

Hester, having fancied that joyful act, now 
waited for the seaweed to speak. 

‘Alas !’ sobbed the weed, ‘ I am left a sad and 
lonely widow ; my faithless lover slipped from 
my bed so silently that I hardly knew that he 
was gone until | felt myself becoming a mummy 
under the heat of the sun. How exceedingly 
unfortunate [ am! for I know that I can never 
find another husband so loving as the sea.’ 

“Do not say so,’ said Hester soothingly. 

‘I know I never shall,’ sobbed the weed, 
‘for who, other than he, could caress me so 
gently, swaying me backwards and forwards 
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between his arms in the green waters? And 
sometimes he would waxreo strong and fierce in 
his love that when a gale blew he would press 
me against the rocks until I hardly knew how to 
breathe—but such pains are but pleasures to 
the married. 

‘But now, alas | I am dying.’ 

‘Can I not help you?’ asked Hester Gibbs, 
who was always a compassionate woman. 

‘I can never live, bereft of the wedded delights,’ 
said the unfortunate seaweed, ‘and if another 
husband be not found for me this very night I 
shall die miserably.’ 

‘Then it is fortunate that I heard you,’ said 
Hester Gibbs, ‘for I have been seeking all the 
day for a wife for my pretty clock—a young 
timepiece in the prime of life, who strikes the 
hours and calls “Cuckoo” and whose hands 
always move correctly. I will carry you to his 
home and the wedding will take place this very 
evening.’ 

* That is exactly what I wish,’ replied the weed 
in a happier tone, ‘and I am sure I shall prefer 
the sweet usage of Master Clock to the boisterous 
manners of the sea. I remember how, one windy 
night, he used me so roughly as nearly to tear 
me from the rock bed; and had that happened, 
I, who have been brought up so tenderly, would 
have been left entirely at the mercy of the wild 
waters.’ 

* You will certainly have nothing to fear from 
my kind clock,’ observed Miss Gibbs, ‘for he 
rests upon the piano, who divorced the sealing- 
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wax and is now married to a little china dog; 
and there you two can be as happy as you wish. 
Come, let us go home; I will carry you along in 
my basket.’ 

Miss Gibbs took up the seaweed, and shaking 
her head at the sea—that seemed to have retired 
far away, in deep dudgeon, because of the tale 
told of him—she walked directly home by the 
nearest way. 

As soon as she had reached her cottage, and 
had prepared and eaten a little plate of thin 
bread-and-butter and drunk a cup of tea, she per- 
formed the holy marriage rite to the clock and 
to the seaweed, and, making a pretty ring of the 
seaweed and winding her amorously around the 
clock, her husband, Hester went to bed, leaving 
the pair to their joyful embraces. 

‘No, none of them can ever quarrel,’ said Miss 
Gibbs, as she placed her reading-lamp near to 
her pillow, so that she might read a page or two 
of the Scriptures—* no, none of them can ever 
quarrel, for the whole joy in matrimony lies in 
contrast. ‘There is no greater error in the human 
mind than that which fancies that people ought 
to have anything in common when they marry. 
One’s temper is sure to be ruffled when one sees 
a creature exactly like oneself moving in the 
bedroom, or hears a voice that, when anything 
goes wrong, can swear and scream like one’s 
own. If women and girls walked upon their 
hands and men upon their feet, then, by looking 
at one another upside down, there might be a 
little more harmony. But, as things are, the 
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human race is doomed to continual disappoint- 
ment as soon as they are married.’ 

Miss Gibbs turned out her little lamp, closed 
the Holy Bible, and fell asleep. .. . 

The summer and autumn went by, and one 
night late in December, when all the household 
seemed to be asleep, the seaweed addressed her 
dear spouse in the following manner : 

* My friendly husband,’ she said, ‘ through the 
kindness of the lady of the house we have now 
been married six months. During all this time 
we have embraced and kissed one another, with- 
out either of us becoming the least tired of this 
happy pastime. I came willingly to your home, 
glad to be with you and to be introduced to your 
friends, and you in return should now come to 
mine, and make the acquaintance of my former 
husband, whom, I am sure, you would like.’ 

‘My wife,’ answered the clock, ‘ ever since I 
was made I have cried “* Cuckoo” and ticked 
happily, but never at any time more happily 
than with you. I have always found your 
presence extremely pleasing to me; we have 
been truly wedded, for I have felt my heart 
beat in close contact to yours ever since Miss 
Hester Gibbs brought you to me, a willing bride. 
I can certainly refuse you nothing. You have 
lived so kindly amongst my humble friends, and 
I trust that I shall live as kindly amongst yours— 
but, how can we get there ?’ 

‘The journey will be easily managed,’ replied 
the weed. ‘The fisherman who lives near the 
bed of willows close to the shore is a thief. To- 
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night he will break in here to steal. He will 
take you up, and I, who hug you so close, he 
must needs take too. Miss Gibbs will hear his 
step; she will follow him to regain her lost 
property. The wicked fisherman will hear her 
running along the sea-beach after him. And, in 
order to hide his evil deed, he will cast us down 
near to the place where I was bred and born; but 
you must endeavour not to call “ Cuckoo,” for that 
my former husband has a distaste for.’ 

“I will only tick,’ replied the clock. 

‘A new season of happiness will come to us,’ 
continued the seaweed. ‘The bracing airs of the 
sea will stir up our hearts to grander feats of 
love than we have attempted before. Although 
I had the happiness to be enjoyed by you upon 
the first night of our wedded life, yet I believe 
you will even reach your earlier wantonness when 
you find yourself so near to my former lover, the 
sea. The very knowledge that he has been with 
me will make you the more desirous to prove 
your love to me by strong action.’ 

“Tt will certainly be a new life for me,’ replied 
the clock, “but I trust that no harm will come 
to me from that rude husband of yours. I 
hope he will not resent your bringing me so 
near to him.’ 

* He always welcomes a new acquaintance with 
frothy kisses,’ said the weed, ‘and he has so 
many young mermaids to play with that I am 
sure he cannot find fault with my having gone to 
you. All you have to do is only to tick and 
never to call “ Cuckoo.” ’ 
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The fisherman entered Miss Gibbs’s cottage 
that very night, exactly as the seaweed foretold ; 
but being disturbed at his task by the hurried 
rising of Miss Gibbs from her bed, he fled hastily, 
having only snatched up the clock, to which the 
seaweed clung. Miss Hester Gibbs, who had 
no mind to lose what was her own, dressed her- 
self quickly and followed after him; and when 
the thief reached the shore, hearing her coming 
he threw down the clock and the seaweed beside 
a large stone, without Hester Gibbs seeing what 
he did. 

The night was clear and frosty, the tide was 
out, and the full moon shone in the sky, giving 
to all things a strange, cold look of unreality. 

The seaweed, still bound to the clock, nestled 
against his white face and informed him how 
happy she felt in her real and proper home, and 
how she wished that her old lover would come 
quickly and cover her with his waves. 

‘I am glad, my dear, that you are happy,’ 
said the clock, ‘and it is certainly fortunate that 
when the fisherman let me drop I should have 
fallen so lightly ; but, even though I rejoice that 
you are glad, yet I must own that I feel a little 
cold in this exposed position.’ 

‘Do not regard it,’ replied the weed happily. 
‘Look at the moonshine, behold the splendours 
of the tall cliffs, consider the loneliness of the 
great sea, and now that there is no one near to 
us we might even see a mermaid.’ 

‘I would prefer to see the warm fire,’ replied 
the clock, ‘that was so happily married to Miss 
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Gibbs’s Sunday umbrella, and, indeed, I feel 
my very heart shiver, so that if you were not 
bound so tightly around me I might even be 
afraid.’ 

* All will soon be well,’ said the seaweed, ‘ for 
I hear the roar and splash of my former husband 
coming this way. The moon is hid behind dark 
clouds, and the winds are rising that will drive 
my husband here the quicker and make him more 
boisterous.’ 

“I would rather have Hester’s tea-caddy, the 
wife of the door-handle, as a neighbour,’ said 
the clock, turning a little paler than was his 
wont. And, forgetting his promise at that 
moment, in preparing to strike the hour he 
unluckily cried ‘ Cuckoo.’ 

No sooner had that unfortunate call been heard 
by the sea than the first wave of the incoming 
tide swept over the pair. The seaweed became 
moist and glad, she left the clock and swam 
lightly away. The next wave came, and with a 
fierce roar of triumph dashed the poor clock 
against a stone, so that he was broken to pieces. 
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Upon a lonely part of Madder Moor, and some 
miles from the nearest cottage, there lived a wise 
donkey. 

The donkey owed no allegiance to man. He 
had escaped from bondage as a young colt, and 
that so long ago that he could remember nothing 
of the event of his going, though perhaps when 
he left his mistress, Mrs. Clotho, leaping a little 
ditch to get away, he may have wished to relin- 
quish the world and live in retirement. Yet this 
wise wish he soon grew beyond, for his memory 
could only go back to the time when he found 
himself wandering upon the moor, taking a bite 
of a thistle here and a bite of a thistle there, 
and coming to all appearance out of nothingness 
and from nowhere. 

Upon the moor—a fine wide space covered in 
one spot with heather and in another with gorse 
and watery-willow bushes—where only a solitary 
turf-cutter might now and then be seen, where 
the sundew devoured the little flies, while the 
amorous snipe drummed above in the sky, the 
donkey happened in his desultory wanderings to 
find himself in a deserted garden, where once, in 
times long past, a pious hermit had dwelt. 
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Around the garden there was a rough hedge, 
or rather a raised bank of peat, that enclosed 
about an acre of sweet grass, with an opening to 
enter in by, where a rude gate had been. 

In the centre of this patch there was a mud 
hut somewhat dilapidated but still able to give 
the ass shelter against the western gales that 
would often blow with violence and rush with 
roar and fury across the open moor from the 
direction of the sea. 

The ass who chose such a spot to reside in 
possessed a humble mind. Never in his life 
had he been disturbed by pride or wanton desire. 
He was a gelding, quiet and peaceful in his 
manners, harmless and docile in his thoughts, 
and without a wish in the world beyond his 
immediate sustenance. He fancied, having never 
heard anything to the contrary, that he was alone 
in the world and that no being existed other 
than he. And even if a shape did sometimes 
appear upon the moor—a lonely cow or a silent 
turf-cutter—the donkey only believed each to be 
a rather large and curious thistle, blown by the 
rough winds into those parts. 

The contented donkey had no need of a com- 
panion, for he was all-sufficient unto himself, 
living hardily and turning himself without thought 
this way and that and never wishing to be any- 
thing more than what he was—a mere ass. To 
him, indeed, time was as nothing, and a thousand 
years—did he live as long—would be but as 
one day. 

All the night long he would repose himself 
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upon a soft couch of bracken that was left by 
the hermit under the shelter of the hovel wall. 

There, at his ease and in safety, the donkey 
would enjoy the most divine contentment, and 
when the morning came he would roll and stretch, 
rise up and, with a swish of his short stubby tail, 
if it were summer and the flies were about, he 
would move where the grass and thistles were sure 
to please him. 

The donkey had no vice ; he was beyond both 
good and evil—for those attributes were so equally 
mingled in him that they became by the law of 
balance one and the same. Nothing whatever 
appeared able to disturb the peace, the comfort, 
the contentment of this good creature who might 
well have been called ‘ The Ass of No Desire.’ 

The hermit who had lived in the garden before 
the donkey, had left behind him no history of his 
doings, and the people of Madder—a village 
about three miles away—had nothing to relate 
about him. ‘There are some who have even 
doubted that the hermit ever lived at all upon the 
moor, for during all the time that he lived—if, 
indeed, he did live—he caused no scandal that 
could rightfully give him the smallest place in 
the remembrance of a man. 

He had never—and had he done so it would 
sure to have been noticed by some one—preached 
upon the village green, nor yet crept about Madder 
in the moonlight in order to watch a maiden. As 
he had only been good, there was no need for 
any one to remember the hermit, so that many said 
that the donkey was the first to live in the deserted 
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garden. But, whether the hermit existed or no, 
the donkey possessed all that an ass could desire 
or wish for, in himself alone. 

He was a thrifty unity, and though it appears 
from one account of him that he had form and 
substance, yet when one considers and admires 
his excessive contentment, he might just as well 
have been without these things. 

His mild and solitary thoughts ever resolved 
about his own pate, the seasons passed over him 
like the shadows from a cloud, and the happy 
minutes and simple hours were merged in an 
equal blessedness. 

His hide was so thick that neither the storms 
in winter nor the flies in summer made the least 
impression upon him, and he would make the 
same gesture—a flick of the tail—at the December 
snowflakes or the August gnats. 

Can any one, be he whom you will, imagine a 
happier existence than the life led by this poor 
donkey? He had plenty of fodder, and there was 
nothing that could disturb or torment him. He 
had no work to do, and lived as it seemed for 
ever, because time did not exist for him. 

Thus indeed he might have lived, every day 
being alike and the same, had not an unlucky 
chance caused his eternal calm to be utterly 
broken. ... 

At this time, the donkey being so pleasantly 
settled upon a fruitful demesne, a doe-rabbit 
happened to reside in a Madder lane. She was 
great with young, but was troubled by the arrival 
in her near neighbourhood of a hungry weasel 
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who unluckily had discovered her burrow and 
only waited the arrival of the little rabbits in order 
to devour the whole family. 

The rabbit—a kind mother—fearing the de- 
struction that would soon overtake herself and 
her young, decided to flee, and one moonlight 
night she journeyed across the moor. As she 
went along she bemoaned her fate, for the bank 
in the Madder lane had suited her finely. She 
had made a pleasant nest there, and in the meadow 
near by there was plenty of short grass such as 
a rabbit loves, and the owner of the field was a 
harmless gentleman who owned no gun. 

Weary with her journey, though aware that 
the dawn was yet far off, the doe-rabbit at length 
reached the abode of the solitary donkey. 

All the rest of the night until the dawn the 
rabbit employed herself about the digging of a 
burrow in a sandy bank—a bank that reminded 
her of home, so that she did not feel the sorrow of 
her move as much as if the bank had been clay. 

It was fortunate for her, too, that during her 
arduous toil she was assisted by the advice of a 
lean viper whose home the bank was, and who 
told her how to avoid, in her digging, the sturdy 
roots of the furze that would have hindered her 
progress. 

By the time the morning dawned the nest was 
ready and the rabbit’s litter was born. 

A few days later, when the donkey was feeding 
contentedly and philosophically, considering in 
the manner of Bishop Berkeley that the moor 
could never have had an existence unless he had 
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been there, the mother rabbit stepped out of 
her burrow and thus addressed the ass : 

‘Sire,’ said she, ‘king of heaven and earth, 
uncreate and eternal, is it not true that you some- 
times find your life of everlasting leisure and 
contentment a little tedious? Do not, I pray 
you, be surprised at my appearance, for I am 
here because you once begot me by a thought 
while you crunched a thistle. Perhaps you have 
entirely forgotten that you thought of me at all, 
but no thought of yours is conceived without the 
fruit being born—heaven is your own and the 
earth also. Behold your own creation; this 
fertile garden, the admirable prospect beyond, is 
yours; during the night you make the glow- 
worms upon the bank and the glow-worms in 
the sky ; you have created the lean viper, and 
without you nothing is made that is made. 

“As soon as I arrived in your dominions I knew 
you as my maker, desired to do you homage and 
to worship you with hymns and tunes, and I 
only ask in return that I and my family may 
be permitted to eat a little grass. My family 
and I promise to serve you for ever, and never 
to nibble even the outer leaves of your favourite 
thistles. 

* By your holy hide and the length of your ears, 
we swear to adore you, world without end.’ 

The donkey, who had never in his life before 
heard such fine words, believed the rabbit’s 
story, thinking that he himself had made her on 
eda that he might be worshipped so prettily. 

e replied kindly, directing the rabbit to increase 
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and multiply, so that such sweet words of praise 
and prayer might for ever ring in his ears. 

The mother rabbit, bowing low, thanked her 
lord and returned to her burrow to suckle her 
young children, one of whom, during her absence, 
the viper had devoured. 

And now, for the first time since he had lived 
his life in solitude, the donkey began to notice 
the passing of time. The eternal content in 
which he had dwelt and ruminated was changed, 
and during each day of the first week after the 
change came he thought he beheld something 
new that he himself had made. The turf-cutter 
—a dim figure upon the sodden lap of the moor— 
was no longer a mere thistle to him ; he believed 
that he had created him in a dream, and a few 
heath ponies that went by he believed he had 
thought of too. 

Nothing could be sadder than the state of 
this poor ass now fallen into pride. Instead of 
sleeping all night long, contentedly, upon the 
bracken bed beside the hut wall, the donkey now 
lay awake considering only his own greatness and 
the fine words that the rabbit had spoken to him. 
He now bethought him how lonely he had been 
in his solitude, and praised himself because in 
a dream he had made all creatures. All the days 
of his quiet life he utterly despised, believing 
them to be entirely wasted because in them no 
one had worshipped him. 

It was not long before the mother rabbit 
weaned her little ones, but before they left the 
nest to feed alone, she taught them with much 
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pain and trouble a form of prayer to address to 
the donkey, thanking him—as was proper they 
should—for their daily grass. 

The foolish ass soon learned to stretch out 
his long ears in order to hear the better the 
supplications that the little rabbits made. 

They would all sit before him in a row, with 
their white tails showing behind them and their 
fore-paws held up, and they would bow becom- 
ingly when the last Amen was said. The mother 
rabbit saw with pleasure that her children were 
as happy in praying as the donkey was in hearing 
their prayers. 

The little rabbits certainly enjoyed the amuse- 
ment of bowing down to so large a creature, while 
the donkey felt all the pride ofa foolish and simple 
beast that is lorded and revered. 

The rabbits grew so fond of praying that 
often in the daytime, as well as at dawn and 
evening, they would sit before the donkey, and 
sometimes went so near that they hindered him 
from taking a bite of a thistle that he had a 
mind to. 

On one occasion a young rabbit imprudently 
placed itself just in front of the donkey who was 
going to feed, and although the rabbit made 
its bow and said its prayer, the donkey bit off 
its head. 

The mother, after mourning her child’s death 
for a while in her burrow, took counsel of 
her friend the viper as to the best way of 
ridding the garden of the awkward and greedy 
donkey. 
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‘ His pride may well be his ruin,’ said the viper, 
‘for had he lived now as he used to do, when 
every year and every hour were alike to him, 
and might ever have been, he had rested content 
with such a state of blessedness. 

“Even though his humble ways did always 
annoy a harmless snake such as | am—for the 
donkey never took me to be anything more than 
an old dead piece of bent furze—yet I would not 
destroy him while he ever lived so wisely.’ 

‘He certainly did no harm to any while his 
quietude and gentle manners lasted,’ observed 
the rabbit, ‘ but now that he has so great a mind 
to be praised and worshipped and to see himself 
a real being in the eyes of others, by biting off 
their heads, thus deserting the oneness that is 
silence and peace, there is nothing left that we 
can do except to get rid of him.’ 

‘TI have only one request to make,’ murmured 
the snake, ‘ before I give you the advice that will 
lead us to this happy end. As you are a breeding 
rabbit and are likely from time to time to bring 
forth a large number of soft pretty children, I 
shall do you no harm if, as a reward for ridding 
you of this donkey, I take one sucking rabbit 
from each litter that you have. I know to my 
cost that it is a custom in your family, if disturbed 
with your sucklings, to dine upon your own young. 
This custom I trust you will discontinue when I 
have done you the favour we speak of.’ 

The mother rabbit, knowing how much more 
grass there would be for herself if the donkey 
were gone, agreed to the viper’s proposal and 
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listened eagerly to the plan that he was now 
whispering in her ear. 

That night the donkey lay awake as usual, for 
his pride kept him from sleep, counting the hours 
and perceiving, with anger, how slowly the stars 
——for he fancied he made them himself—moved 
in the sky, wishing that the dawn would come 
rang when the little rabbits would run out 

rom their burrow to worship him. 

When at last the dawn came, the donkey rose 
up, stretched, scratched his left ear with his 
hinder foot, and with a swish of his tail, trotted 
out into the garden to receive the prayers of 
his worshippers. 

He was met by the mother rabbit alone, who 
told him that her children were still in bed and 
feared to leave their home, for they felt them- 
selves to be too utterly unworthy even to bow 
before so majestic a creature as the Lord Ass. 

‘ They are but poor rabbits,’ she said, ‘ of no 
consequence in the world and far beneath the 
notice of so great a personage. 

‘My Holy Lord,’ continued the rabbit, with 
a very low bow, ‘do you not wish to be wor- 
shipped by more distinguished beings than my 
poor children? All the earth is yours, and set 
high amongst your lordly creation there are men 
who will serve and glorify you more nobly than 
we. All you have to do is to trot nimbly across 
the moor—you can accomplish the journey in 
half an hour—and all along the path the little 
birds and beasts that you have once dreamed into 
life, will acclaim your presence. In the very next: 
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village you will find many who will fall down and 
worship you.’ 

The donkey, whose pride was excited by this 
intelligence, set forth at once, leaping the fence— 
for he was too proud to go out by the gateway, 
and the mother rabbit was left in possession of 
the hermit’s garden, where in due time she bred 
so plenteously that the lean viper grew to be a 
fat one. 

The donkey, once away from the garden, 
trotted on gaily until he reached the Madder 
church, where the people were assembled at 
prayers. Peeping cautiously in at the door, he 
saw that all the congregation knelt in the same 
manner that the little rabbits used to do. The 
donkey, believing that they only waited for him 
to be their god, trotted up the aisle and stood 
beside the priest at the altar and gave a loud 
bray. 

This horrid sound caused all the people to 
rise from their knees, and the clerk of the church, 
taking a thick cudgel in his hand, beat the ass. 
out of the building, and would have slain him at 
the church door, had not the priest begged his 
life for the purpose of employing him as a beast 
of burden all the rest of his days. 

And now the poor donkey atoned for his 
foolish pride in a sad manner. He became the 
property of the Church, and the priest made much 
gain by him, thinking that the ass was sent from 
that storehouse where all good things are, for his 
especial benefit. 

The donkey was forced to toil in the heat and. 
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in the cold. He was beaten and ridden upon 
by all the brats in the village, and was only 
allowed a very small paddock of the worst grass 
to feed in, where he was stoned by the boys, 
cursed by the priest, and mocked at by the 
Madder women. 
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IT sometimes happens in a family of hard-working 
people that one is found who does not care to 
be industrious. Among the Pardys this one was 
always John. 

Even as a child, when the others were boasting 
how they would prosper when grown-up—one 
was to marry a farmer, another to take a dairy, 
the third a shop where a large business could be 
done—John would say that he didn’t intend to 
do anything at all, except walk about in the lanes 
and fields and watch the little birds. 

John Pardy was as good as his word. He 
cared for no task that would either improve his 
body or his mind. He had no wish to do any- 
thing, and all kinds of work seemed to him equally 
distasteful. 

In the summer when the sun shone, he would 
climb the downs, lie at full length in the warm 
dry grass, and watch the butterflies and the 
little mice. In the winter he would sit in a 
corner by the fire, hoping that no one would 
notice him. 

As John Pardy grew up, his father, a master- 
carpenter, tried to teach him his trade, but with 
no success, for John would be always walking off 
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to the hills or to the sea, or else to the woods to 
watch the squirrels and to listen to the wind that 
he fancied talked with him. 

One summer’s day, when Mr. Pardy the elder 
was busy planing a long elm board for Mr. 
Johnson’s coffin, a hornet flew in by the open 
window and, lighting upon the carpenter’s neck, 
stung him deeply. The hornet’s sting poisoned 
his blood, and believing that he was to die— 
in which belief Mr. Pardy was not disappointed 
—he called for pen and paper and made his will. 

After Mr. Pardy was buried the will was 
spread out upon the green tablecloth that covered 
the front-room table. When all the company 
were assembled John heard this document read, 
and discovered that the sum of money set down 
for him in the will was exactly nothing. But 
John was not left with nothing, for a poor aunt 
of his, who had little enough herself to live 
upon, noticing how sad he looked, gave him 
ten pounds as a present. And John went to 
America. 

He remained in that country for thirty years, 
walking from one city to another in the garb 
of a beggar, and at last, arriving back again 
at New York, he stowed himself away, behind 
a large case of tinned beef—so that he might 
have food near to him—in a ship bound for 
England, and so he reached his native land 
again. 

John Pardy was sixty years old when he reached 
England. He was blind in one eye, all his teeth 
were gone, he had a constant ache in all his limbs, 
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and the whole of his body was covered with 
nasty sores. 

But, even with these disadvantages, John 
Pardy was happy to be at home. He rejoiced 
to hear the cuckoo call and the pretty birds 
sing, and at once set out to find his relations, 
who, he felt sure, would be glad to receive him 
into their houses, even though he had brought 
them no present from abroad. 

John Pardy’s first visit was to his elder brother, 
James, who kept the grocery store at Shelton—a 
thriving little business out of which the crafty 
James drew many a pound. 

When John arrived and knocked at his brother’s 
back door, and set the cur dog barking, John 
looked for all the world—as James’s wife told 
the shopgirl—‘ like a filthy old tramp.’ And, 
as James was a regular churchgoer as well as 
a careful tradesman, he believed that John’s 
presence would harm his connections, and so he 
called him a lying rogue, unchained the dog, 
and shut the door in his face. John, however, 
did not leave the backyard without having a 
word cast at him by James’s wife, who called 
him a lousy beggar and told him to go about 
his business. 

But John had no business to go about, other 
than the finding of a home for himself, and so 
he walked along the lanes and the byways 
where the loveliest flowers grew, resting now 
and again to scratch his sores, some of which 
had healed over. 

At length after a walk of ten miles, during 
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which he was greatly pleased with the beauty 
of the green trees, he arrived at the large dairy 
owned by his brother Walter, that supplied 
nearly all Maidenbridge with milk. Walter was 
a shy man, who wore curly whiskers and who 
liked to keep his pleasures to himself. He was 
fond of pigs; he possessed the finest and most 
handsome breeds that the land could produce, 
and always fed his pets with the best meal and 
the richest milk. 

John Pardy happened to arrive at the dairy 
at the moment when his brother was tickling, 
with nails that were none of the cleanest, the 
back of one of his favourites, a fine Berkshire 
sow with a long snout. John, coming near, 
peeped into the sty, bid his brother a good-after- 
noon, and observed that he was come to stay 
with him for a year or two. 

To John’s friendly words Walter gave no 
answer, but rubbing the sow’s flanks—which was 
his manner of saying good-bye to her—he com- 
menced to walk with long strides into a distant 
field to fetch up the cows. John, who did not 
know what else to do, followed Walter, walking 
about ten paces behind him, and praising as he 
went along—dragging his feet a little, for he was 
tired—the rich meads filled with yellow hawk- 
weed and red clover. 

The cows being called home, Walter milked 
them assiduously, while John, leaning against a 
post in the cowshed, watched anxiously, hoping 
soon to be led indoors where he knew a nice 
meal would be waiting. 
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As soon as the milking was over, Walter un- 
fastened the cows and allowed them to wander 
at will into the fields, while he went in under a 
large oak tree that was near to the duckpond 
in order to gather some acorns for his happy 
pigs. Coming back to the sty, Walter Pardy, 
mixing for their delight their favourite dish, fed 
each to her liking, watching them eat with the 
greatest possible pleasure. 

As soon as the sows had finished their repast, 
leaving nothing in the troughs, John Pardy, who 
had followed his brother wherever he went, 
thought that the time had come to introduce 
himself more properly. 

When he told his brother who he was, Walter, 
taking hold of a dung-fork that was near by, 
stood in front of his pigs and bid his brother 
approach a step nearer at his peril, telling him 
with an oath that if he did not go off at once 
he would let out the fiercest beast in the parish 
—the great boar pig—that would soon tear him 
to pieces. 

And now there was only Agnes, John’s sister, 
left for him to go to, for his aunt who had given 
him the ten pounds was dead and buried. Agnes 
had married a wealthy farmer, as she had always 
said she would, and because she was a woman 
she permitted John Pardy to eat at her table. 

But although Agnes allowed John Pardy to 
get his feet into her house, which he was very 
glad to do, yet in a little while she became 
no kinder to him than were her brothers, for 
she soon saw that he had a mouth and that 
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no small a one, and she watched with horror 
and consternation the large quantities of boiled 
steak and potatoes that “he devoured. But 
John, having once got his head into a home, 
was not the man to be turned out by an angry 
word or two, for he had the same kind of under- 
standing as a corpse who, when it is let down 
to the bottom of a grave, knows it can go no 
further. 

So John Pardy was aware that he could travel 
no more and that he must stay where he was. 
A man usually hits upon a way to live, even 
though his circumstances are not kind to him. 
Mr. Pardy’s manner of life was to creep indoors 
for his meals and to creep out again as soon as 
he had eaten all that was given to him. In 
rainy weather he would lie in the great barn 
upon some old straw, but when the sun shone 
he would go out into the fields, rest under the 
hedges until the evening, or else walk down and 
spend the day by the seashore. In this way John 
Pardy lived for a while. .. . 

John had always been one of those who wish 
to be happy. He loved gladness of heart, 
and he believed that God made the world to 
be enjoyed. He had been unlucky himself, and 
so he wished to know how other people obtained 
this treasure of happiness. 

At the very first, during his boyhood, in 
which he would run away when he could to 
play with the flowers, John Pardy had never 
been able to agree with Voltaire that the only 
true happiness was to be found in cultivating a 
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garden. John was always of the opinion that 
such a simple story would not do for him. 

He had wished to see some one happy in 
America: he had searched for happiness. He 
had gone south to see a poor trembling black 
man lynched, but neither did the victim nor his 
tormentors appear to be enjoying themselves. 
John had also taken the trouble to enter a 
rich man’s palace, where he watched a frolic 
during which, after a huge feast, the monkeys 
were set to tickle and tease the women, who 
wore no clothes. When John left the house 
he was obliged to own to himself that neither 
the onlookers, the monkeys, nor the girls had 
been happy. 

Seeing how the living fared, John then went 
to visit the dying, hoping to find some one happy 
amongst them, but he found some in agony, 
some tormented by terrible fears of hell, some 
bawling to God to save them, some with no 
thought at all, and none a wit happier than the 
living... . 

During one evening, in which John Pardy 
had spent most of the time in kicking the straw 
to make the rats run, he had a wish—still seeking 
for happiness—to see, without being seen him- 
self, what the family were doing in the house, 
and so he crept silently to the kitchen window 
and peeped in. 

Agnes, a fine large woman who knew how 
to show her teeth, stood beside a hot fire of 
burning coals. Her cheeks shone with health ; 
she was boiling a pudding for supper, and at 
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the same time warning the servant—a dirty- 
looking young woman—about having anything 
to do with old John Pardy who, Mrs. Agnes 
said with a smile, she hoped to see in his grave 
before many weeks were gone by. Mary—for 
that was the name of the servant—invited 
her mistress to tell her a little more about 
Mr. Pardy. 

* This horrid John, my wicked brother,’ Agnes 
said, leaning over the table and placing her 
elbows upon it, ‘always carries a long-pointed 
spike up his sleeve, and he only waits for you 
to go into the barn to him, to dig it into you.’ 

John Pardy, who was a very kind man and no 
murderer, as soon as he heard this story about 
himself, left the kitchen window and sneaked on 
tiptoe round the house to see what Mr. Denning, 
the farmer and husband of Agnes, was doing in 
the best parlour. 

There was, by a lucky chance, a chink in the 
curtain where a moth had been busy, and through 
this spyhole John Pardy gazed with wonder. 
He saw Mr. Denning sitting beside a great box 
bound with iron bands, out of which he had 
taken a large heap of money that he was care- 
fully counting. John Pardy had a mind to clap 
his hands. Here indeed he had found true 
happiness, for, with the parlour door locked, 
Mr. Denning appeared to be in the heaven of 
all delight. His face was placid, and the long 
and loving looks that he cast upon his treasure 
—the true joy that handles rather than hopes— 
filled the mind of John with joy too, so that he 
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wished—if pleasure came so easily by counting — 
to count something too. 

When John Pardy returned to the barn he 
first thought of counting the rats, but as he 
was not allowed a light for fear of setting the 
straw on fire, he considered it would be hard 
to number them, when he only heard them 
squeak and rustle the straw and their soft feet 
patter upon the boards, and so he wondered 
whether Mary would permit him to count the 
hairs of her head. 

He believed, being an old Christian, that they 
were already numbered by one who did not mind 
ticks, but that was no reason why he should not 
count them too. 

The following day, when he saw Mary out 
in the yard feeding the hens with barley-meal, 
he bowed to her, and invited her to come into 
the barn to him, where he said he would make 
her happy and himself too; but Mary only 
looked at him curiously and fled in sudden 
haste. 

It was then that John Pardy thought of counting 
the waves of the sea. 

The idea pleased him. There he would find 
happiness. To number the waves was better 
than counting the rats or the hairs of dirty 


ary. 

That night John Pardy slept happily in the 
straw, and rose in a merry mood, for he had 
never been one to give way to despair. He 
stood before the barn and shook the pieces of 
his bed that still clung to him, out of his rags, 
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and, without troubling to think of any break- 
fast, he proceeded at once to walk to the sea- 
shore. 

There was a fresh wind blowing when John 
Pardy reached the sea. The sun sparkled and 
shone upon the blue waters, and John sat himself 
down upon the cool pebbles within a yard or 
two of the waves. 

He had counted fifteen hundred—the same 
magic number that the angel reached to when 
he measured with his rod the city of the Lamb— 
when a very strange thing happened. The 
waves began to speak. Not each one of them, 
but they all seemed to speak together with one 
voice, and what they said was no easy matter 
for John to understand, for their words were 
very like their usual noise and splashing. But 
John Pardy, who had a quick wit, was soon able 
to pick out what they said. 

At first the waves spoke a little angrily, as if 
they were displeased at John’s compliment in 
trying to count them. 

‘Ah! ha!’ they murmured, ‘although your 
thought in numbering us does not altogether 
please us, yet we certainly believe you to be a 
very great mathematician, or else you could never 
have wished to set yourself a task that was 
everlasting.’ 

“I only wish to be happy,’ replied John, 
‘and, as Mary would not let me count her 
hairs 

‘A mean comparison,’ grumbled the waves. 

‘Why, no,’ answered John, ‘for the waters 
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once covered the earth like the hairs upon Mary, 
though I assure you that I first thought of counting 
the rats.’ 

‘Do not mention them,’ said the waves, ‘ but, 
as you have set yourself so large a task, we have 
no objection to talk with you for a little, as well 
as to answer any question that you may care to 
put to us. We have lived, Mr. Pardy, for so 
long in our own eternal beauty, we have rocked 
for years without number the towering icebergs 
and the great ships, we have made sport for the 
sea-serpent and the monstrous whales, and we 
have rolled lazily in the wide empty spaces where 
God lives. We have spoken to Him, and now 
we are willing enough to talk to you. Indeed, 
we are not ashamed to say that we have often 
felt, even in God’s company, both sad and lonely, 
so that sometimes we have crept inshore to see 
what was a-doing, approaching the shallows of 
the Bay of Weyminster in little inquisitive wave- 
lets. There we have made merry with the bare 
feet of children, the rinds of bananas and the 
little paper tickets that are given to the holiday 
makers who hire the summer chairs.—But have 
you not a question to ask of us ?’ 

“I thank you, waves,’ replied John, ‘and I 
will take the chance that you allow me. Will 
you be so kind as to tell me why my brother 
James, who owns the grocery stores and who is 
so good a churchgoer, should keep such a furious 
dog in his backyard ?’ 

‘Your brother James,’ answered the waves, 
“is afraid of two things—death and the loss of 
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his money. He believes that, if he prays and 
sings in the church, death will take him for a 
good man and so let him live, and if he keeps 
a fierce dog no little children will come into his 
backyard to steal.’ 

‘But did not Jesus say,’ inquired John Pardy, 
‘when he held up a little child—* for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven ”’ ?’ 

‘He certainly did,’ replied the waves, ‘ but 
the Church has taught James to think otherwise.’ 

‘And now,’ said John, ‘I should like to ask 
a question about my brother Walter. Can you 
tell me why he held a pitchfork before the sties 
and drove me away ?’ 

‘ The affection he bears to the pigs compelled 
him to do so,’ answered the waves. 

‘Thank you,’ said John, ‘and I will but 
trouble you with one more question. Why did 
the plateful of scraps that sister Agnes placed 
under the back-kitchen table for the cat taste 
bitter when I attempted to eat of it ?’ 

* Your sister,’ answered the waves, ‘ has watched 
you more than once, through a crack in the wall, 
creep upon your knees under that table to the 
cat’s dish, as though you wished to feed.’ 

* Even in a barn, amongst the rats, a gentleman 
may get hungry,’ said Mr. Pardy, blushing. 

‘So your sister Agnes thought,’ observed the 
waves, ‘ when she put arsenic in the dish.’ 

‘I was certainly very sick that evening,’ said 
Mr. Pardy, ‘and I remained in the barn all the 
next day, until a rat moved me out of it, by 
biting my ear.’ 
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The waves had so much entertained John 
Pardy by their replies to his questions that he 
laughed loudly, rolling his body backwards and 
forwards and showing himself to be very merry. 

‘Who would have believed it?’ he called 
out, ‘that fifteen hundred waves, who have 
talked with God, should take so great a notice 
of our little family !’ 

‘Your counting, Mr. Pardy,’ said the waves, 
‘is far from being correct. We are more than 
you make us. And why should we not take notice 
of little matters? for all things that are made by 
God have an interest, and there is nothing so 
small but that some truth may be found in it.’ 

‘And look,’ cried John Pardy, ‘there before 
me is one of you, a green wave rising slowly like 
the gentle breast of a young maiden when she 
meets her lover. The wave moves fearlessly, 
it rises higher and still higher and is coming 
onwards ; now ’tis crowned with white foam, it 
rushes on, breaks and flows to my feet and is 
seen no more. Surely that wave has died like a 
man, and will be no more seen.’ 

‘You are wrong,’ said the waves, ‘ for as soon 
as it broke and was gone, it became one with 
the vast waters of all the oceans. In a few 
million of years, perhaps—and what are these 
years to us ’—those drops of water will collect 
again, rise up, roll on, and break upon the 
coast of Greenland during a summer night— 
but no human creature will see them. Even 
though we waves lie for centuries in the deeps 
of the waters, so deeply buried that no man 
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could think that we should ever rise, yet as all 
life must come to the surface again and again, 
awakening each time from a deep sleep as long 
as eternity, so we are raised up out of the deeps 
high above our fellows, to obey the winds, to 
behold the sky, to fly onward, moving swiftly, 
to complete our course, break and sink once 
more. 

‘ We, who are waves, know you, who are men, 
only as another sea, within which every living 
creature is a little wave that rises for a moment 
and then breaks and dies. Our great joy comes 
when we break, yours when you are born, for 
you have not yet reached that sublime relation- 
ship with God which gives the greatest happiness 
to destruction.’ 

“T am interested in what you say,’ said John 
Pardy, ‘and I have half a mind to join in your 
revels; but tell me, if I come to you shall I 
have the same pleasure in destroying others, 
as I am likely to have when I am destroyed 
myself ?’ 

“You may sink a ship,’ answered the waves, 
‘and with good luck you may become a tidal 
wave that will drown a city.’ 


John Pardy walked into the sea. 
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THERE was once a wise dog that every day used 
to follow his master, the shepherd, to the fields. 
There the dog would labour honestly, tending 
and watching over the sheep, obeying his master 
in all things. 

The dog had been trained, when very young, 
by his father, a wonderful creature that the 
shepherd had the highest regard for, and when 
the old dog died, Mr. Poose himself undertook 
the task of instructing the puppy in a proper 
behaviour. 

The good shepherd sometimes found it neces- 
sary to chastise him mildly, though that happened 
but seldom, for the young dog took to his tasks so 
well that he soon became exceedingly clever in the 
art of fetching the sheep to the fold, even though 
they might have strayed far over the downs. 

All the time that the lessons lasted the dog 
never showed himself as careless or indolent. 
In his leisure moments he would romp and play 
as happily as any of his kind, though sometimes 
he would prefer to lie still and to contemplate 
the wonders of nature. 

His forebears, who had so long and so faith- 
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wisdom that far exceeded the wisdom of his 
fellows, and for this reason his mind had early 
taken a moral turn that became more pronounced 
as he grew older, and led him to meditate upon 
such subjects as the existence of the Devil, God 
the Father and Christ the Son. 

The dog would often lie down near to the 
shepherd’s hut, and when his master supposed 
him to be asleep, he would really be considering 
what kind of person the God was that his father 
had told him about. ‘The poor dog always 
believed that one day or other a light would 
shine before him and tell him the truth, so that 
the doubts that sometimes afflicted his mind 
might be dispersed. And, meanwhile, in order 
to prepare for the great event of his life—the 
coming of Christ—that is, indeed, the most 
wonderful vision that can happen to any one, the 
dog lived as an honest dog should, resisting all 
the temptations to do evil that came to him. 
And even when sometimes his master would 
forget to chain him to his kennel, he used to 
take up the chain with his teeth and make such 
a clatter with it that Mr. Poose would leave his 
lit room and his basin of cock-broth, and going 
out to the dog, would tie him up. Then the 
dog would fawn upon him and lick his hands, 
feeling that his master had done him the greatest 
service in fastening the chain upon his collar and, 
by so doing, keeping him from evil. 

So well had this good dog trained himself to 
bear the troubles of life that he would receive 
with patience the utmost provocation from other 
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dogs, and would only sometimes look a little 
grim at them and show his teeth did they insult 
him too much. 

One winter’s day the dog was lying beside his 
master’s hut and hoping that he might see God 
with his own eyes. The day was windy and cold, 
and the angry gusts that swept over the fields 
dashed swift storms of rain against the body of 
Mr. Poose, the shepherd, who was preparing 
the fold for the sheep. 

In order to protect himself as well as he might 
from the storm, Mr. Poose had bound round his 
hat and tied under his chin a stout cord, and had 
also bound straw bands about his legs, so that 
he might be kept dry in all the mire and wet. 
As he bore the hurdles from one place to another, 
he appeared to do battle with many an enemy. 
The mists in great clouds rolled upon him, so that 
sometimes his form would be entirely lost to view, 
but again it would appear struggling with the 
hurdles upon his back, and, when the wind drove 
the mist away, he would be seen quite clearly, 
so that even his patched breeches could be 
noticed when a gust lifted his coat. 

The afternoon was waning, and the dog, having 
received the command from his master, ran to 
the down and fetched the sheep to the fold that 
was now ready for them. A part of the flock, 
however, had never left the fold, for the lambing 
time was come. Mr. Poose now turned his 
attention to these, while the dog lay down again 
beside the hut. 

Mr. Poose tended a ewe in labour, and then, 
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after carrying a lamb that had been lost back to 
its mother, he fed all the sheep with bundles of 
sweet hay. As the dog watched the shepherd 
and saw his figure standing lonely—a figure 
marked with that nobility that comes from con- 
stant toil—he was filled with a mystic fervour 
and, remembering that his father had once told 
him that, when he least thought of it, he would 
see God, he now fancied that God was none other 
than his master, Mr. Poose. 

In every way Mr. Poose seemed to answer to 
the description that his father had given to him 
concerning God. For had not his father crept 
into the church and seen a figure in the window 
that exactly resembled a very honest shepherd f 
It was unfortunate that his father should have 
died before he had been able to explain to his 
son more about religion, which he would certainly 
have done at greater length had he been spared a 
little longer. But never once did his son, after 
hearing his instructions, allow the wickedness of 
his natural nature to take the lead in him, and he 
wished if possible to love all the world. 

He never passed a little child without per- 
mitting it to stroke and fondle his rough fur, for 
he had heard his father say that Jesus Christ had 
once been a child too. And once, when little 
Tommy had fallen into the river, through his 
desire to become a minnow, Mr. Poose’s dog 
sprang in, and, being a good swimmer, brought 
the child safe to land... . 

About the middle of the time of lambing, 
those of the sheep who had not yet lambed had 
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chanced to wander far upon a high down, and, 
when the time came for them to be brought 
home, the dog was told by his master to bring 
them in. He would have finished this task with 
honour, but, unfortunately, one of the ewes that 
he was driving—the dog was much too well 
trained ever to hurry them—happened to fall 
into a little pit and to break two of its legs. 

The dog, who knew his duty, howled mourn- 
fully and remained beside the dying sheep until 
Mr. Poose arrived to see what was the matter 
and, perceiving that the case was hopeless, 
despatched the sheep with his knife. 

“Here indeed,’ thought the dog, ‘is God 
Almighty, because he saves or destroys as he 
chooses.’ 

Mr. Poose carried the dead ewe to his hut and 
placed it at a little distance, so that he might skin 
the carcase when the opportunity came. Mr. 
Poose now visited the ewes and saw that nothing 
at that moment needed his attention, and, because 
a storm of rain came on, he called to his faithful 
dog and entered the hut, intending to rest a little 
before he carried the hay to the flock and settled 
them safely for the night. Mr. Poose lay down 
upon a sheepskin and was soon fast asleep. 

The Evil One, as ’tis said, makes it his pleasure 
to cast discredit upon a good man, and so it came 
about, by Satan’s management, that Farmer Told 
—to whom the flock of sheep belonged that 
Shepherd Poose had the charge of—entertained, 
upon this very day, a friend of his at an early 
dinner. 
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Any one who has heard rich farmers talk at 
home or elsewhere must have noticed that their 
mouths are filled with boasting, not of their good 
deeds—though that would be bad enough, did 
they ever have any good deeds to boast of—but 
of what they or their servants could do, their 
possessions, their rude children, their grand 
management of affairs, and so on. 

While the dinner was still upon the table— 
a dinner that consisted of a great joint and thick 
pastry pies—Mr. Told’s friend, the fine Farmer 
Lord, had been exclaiming, in his usual loud and 
boisterous manner, what a good shepherd he 
had at home and how constant were his atten- 
tions to the flock. Mr. Told replied to him by 
saying that ‘ by God ’ he believed Shepherd Poose 
was the better man of the two. The voices 
grew louder in the great parlour at Grange Farm. 
The port wine and the strong brandy inflamed 
the gentlemen. Farmer Lord struck the table 
with his fist, and Told affirmed, with many an 
oath, that whatever time he or any one visited 
the fold, they would be sure to find Shepherd 
Poose looking to the sheep, and though now and 
again a sheep might die naturally, yet no sheep 
had died of an unlooked-for accident ever since 
Poose had been shepherd. 

The farmers drank deep, for there were more 
spirits consumed in that house than in all the 
rest of the village. 

Raising his glass, half-filled with brandy, a 
bet was laid by Farmer Lord that if they walked 
up to neighbour Told’s sheep they would dis- 
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cover Shepherd Poose snugly asleep in the hut 
and giving no more thought to the care of his 
flock than if they had been a thousand miles 
away. Mr. Told, with a hearty laugh, agreed to 
take the bet, that was for five guineas. On his 
part, he laid that Poose would be out in the fold, 
busy with the sheep, watching their wants and 
ministering to their needs. 

The two men rose up to prove the bet. With 
their well-filled paunches and reddened faces, and 
stout boots and gaiters, they cared not for the 
muddy pools and thick sticky soil that they 
trampled over. In a little while they reached 
the sheepfold where Farmer Told had bet they 
would find the shepherd. Only the sheep were 
there. 

On the way they had, with loud and noisy 
oaths, cursed the land, out of which they had 
ever greedily clutched at all it would yield, by 
means of the labour of others. 

‘ These damned lands,’ they cried, ‘are but miry 
puddles, where many a good man may labour all 
his life and get nothing. A pish for the fool 
who made them! ‘They are nothing but sour 
puddings !—and how can a poor farmer pull a 
living out of them ?’ 

Seeing that there was no shepherd at the fold, 
Farmer Lord leant against a hurdle and laughed 
heartily, while his neighbour Told walked angrily 
here and there amongst the sheep. . . 

When the Evil One points his horns at a poor 
man, Nature, who is sometimes Satan’s chief 
captain, aids his designs, and so it unluckily 
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happened, though all was well when Mr. Poose 
left them, that a ewe shortly chanced to be in 
labour, and needed at that moment the kind 
help of man. 

But no aid did she receive in her pains, for 
Farmer Lord, instead of giving his assistance or 
helping the poor creature that groaned near to 
him, still leaned drunkenly against a hurdle, that 
by his weight was near borne to the ground, 
while Mr. Told, jeered on by the taunts of his 
friend, strode to the hut and kicked at the 
door. 

The dog had watched him, and now, when he 
was come to the hut door near which the good 
dog lay, he considered him carefully. The heavy 
farmer, his grisly face shining with malice and 
wine, his cheeks bulging with arrogance and 
many deceits, made the dog feel sure that he 
was none other than the devil that his father 
had told him of. The old dog, indeed, had 
advised his son to look out for the devil as a rich 
and wicked farmer, who ravishes the maids, robs 
the servants of their wages, beats and ill-uses the 
dogs, and defies God to single combat. 

Thinking that the dread enemy of mankind 
was so near to him, the good dog growled and 
would have made Mr. Told pay dear for his 
unpleasant behaviour had not his master, who 
awoke then and stood at the hut door with his 
crook in his hand, bid him be quiet. 

When the shepherd appeared Told inquired 
of him how a dead sheep, that lay a little way off, 
metitsend. Mr. Poose, in a mild tone, informed 
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his master that the dog had discovered the sheep 
dying in a pit. 

‘ Tie up the dog,’ shouted Mr. Told; ‘he killed 
the sheep—we will beat him to death.’ 

Mr. Poose told his master that the dog had 
but called him to the sheep, whose death had 
been accidental. 

‘You lazy liar,’ exclaimed Mr. Told, ‘ ’twas 
your damned dog that killed the sheep, and now 
that I’ve lost five guineas, I will give the dog 
fifty strokes.’ 

Farmer Lord, convulsed with drunken mirth, 
laughed loudly, and in his merriment he fetched 
a heavy stake and struck at the dog a blow that 
would have ended his life, had not the shepherd 
received it upon his own arm. 

The dog, being secured by a stout rope, was 
now beaten with the greatest cruelty, though he 
uttered no whine nor moan nor made any sound 
at all, and only crouched down as the blows fell 
upon him. 

When the dog was being beaten the poor shep- 
herd would have come to his aid, only Mr. Lord 
kept him in the hut by force, having first shut 
the door upon him, against which he placed a 
large wooden trough. 

At length the farmers, tired with their play, 
went off cursing the weather, and the God that 
made it, and Shepherd Poose liberated the dog 
and carried him in his arms to his cottage. 

The dog’s grief at his beating was nothing to 
his sorrow when he considered that his master 
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an idea seemed now to be impossible. The 
ood dog remembered well enough how his 
father had told him that the Almighty was all- 
powerful and could, with one little pellet no 
bigger than a mustard seed, destroy all his 
enemies. 

“How could such a one,’ he reasoned, ‘ if he 
were God, be shut in a little wooden hut by a 
friend of the devil’s !’ 

Shepherd Poose had been in the habit of 
leaving the dog, during lambing, in his kennel 
at night, while he spent the time with the flock. 
But now that the dog was so cruelly wounded, 
he did not care to leave him behind, for fear that 
the rats that lived in a hole under the dog’s 
kennel might take advantage of the poor creature’s 
plight and come out to devour him. And so 
that evening the dog saw his master come to 
him, carrying in his hand a new lantern that 
shone brightly, and lit up the little garden in a 
fine manner. 

The dog had always been used to lie in the 
back of the great barre] that was his kennel, 
and had usually been asleep when his master 
passed by with his old lantern, that was nothing 
near as bright as the new, but now that Mr. Poose 
came and called him, showing him the light, the 
dog considered that the lantern was a more 
wonderful thing than the sun or the moon or 
any of the stars. And all the way, in following 
his master to the field, that he did slowly with 
now and again a faint moan of pain, the dog 
could only look at the lantern, wondering what 
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noble thing it was that lightened the way in the 
night’s darkness. _ - 

As he walked behind his master, he believed— 
the lantern was none other than the glorious 
Son of God ! 

Although the dog had suffered much, no 
sooner did he believe that the lantern was Jesus 
than all his pain left him. 

They were now arrived at the hut, and as all 
was well with the sheep, Mr. Poose tended the 
poor dog’s wounded back with some sweet oils, 
and then lying down upon the sheepskin bed 
he was soon fast asleep. 

With his master asleep, the good dog felt now 
more than ever the loving presence of the lantern, 
that burnt with a fair clear flame, for Mr. Poose 
had bought the lantern that very day, by means 
of Mr. Balliboy, the carrier, who joyfully per- 
formed the commission, knowing Mr. Poose as 
an honest man, and carried him home from the 
town the finest hurricane lantern that could be 
had for money, observing, as he received the 
price for it, ‘ "Iwill shine as a daytime sun. . . .’ 

A strange, though joyful, awe overcame the 
good dog as he looked at the lantern, and, as he 
looked, he remembered how his father had told 
him that Jesus Christ had been beaten and 
bruised, even as he himself had been, so that all 
quiet and harmless dogs might be saved from 
their sins. 

The dog knelt before the lantern in meek 
adoration. 

He had not knelt long, however, before a 
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miracle happened, that was brought about by 
the poor dog’s wonderful faith. For the Christ, 
who had once entered the body of a man, now 
became in truth and reality Mr. Poose’s lantern. 

The first words that the lantern said—and 
we can well imagine them—were to bid the dog’ 
to forgive Mr. Told for his horrid cruelty. 

‘I am sure your father would have advised 
that you should forgive him,’ said the lantern. 

‘I forgive him most readily,’ answered the 
dog, ‘for without that beating I doubt whether 
my faith would have been strong enough to 
know who you are.’ 

* The Saviour of the world,’ replied the Christ, 
“can be everything. Little Betty may find a 
lucky stone by the seaside—that stone am I. 
Dig down into the clay where poor Tom, the 
madman, lies buried. His coffin-boards are 
rotted, his flesh is clay—I am he. The sexton 
stole the church oil—I was that too—and sold 
it to the shepherd, who filled me with it.’ 

* Perhaps that made it easy for you to change 
your nature from one burning and shining light 
into another,’ agreed the dog. 

“You have put the case rightly,’ replied the 
lantern, ‘and if you will pardon me the liberty that 
I am taking, I will now change into a large fire.’ 

“And may I worship you in that form?’ 
inquired the dog anxiously. 

‘ Certainly,’ replied the lantern, and immedi- 
ately went out. 

The light in the lantern had only just gone 
when a great noise and clamour arose from the 
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village—that was but a few fields away—where 
every one seemed to be awake and shouting 
‘Fire |’ 

The shouting awoke Shepherd Poose, who, 
leaving his darkened lantern behind him and 
followed by his wounded dog, quickly reached 
the scene of the disaster. 

Though his master went near to the burning— 
for the whole of Grange Farm was well alight 
—the sick dog remained at a safe distance. His 
faith bounded free of all limitations. The Christ 
that had so lately been a lantern was now a raging 
fire. Evidently the Godhead could change easily. 
He might be the lantern, he might be Shepherd 
Poose, he might be a fire. 

The poor dog turned over, gave one groan, 
and expired. 
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WueEN a man has been buried in the ground for 
fifty years he is likely to be forgotten. During 
these years it is possible that some one might think 
of him ; after that period of time he may be said 
truthfully to be really dead. 

When a man is but recently buried, for a 
time at least, every one remembers his looks. 
His presence has not departed far, and he might 
merely have gone for a short holiday or been laid 
up at home with a little cold, and so could not 
be seen. Though now buried and out of the 
way, his face, his gait, his voice are still lively 
in the thoughts of his neighbours. He has but 
changed his situation a little, to become a new 
attraction, a kindly green grave-mound. 

For the first week after this change has come, 
a few little girls, a lame stranger and a gentle- 
man who likes new graves, as well as the relations 
of the dead, visit the mound each day. It looks 
a little uncomfortable, but is a convenient shelf 
upon which to place a few flowers. 

When the first week is over the visitors become 
fewer, and soon, for the days quickly multiply, 
a month 1s gone. 

And now but one or two of those who once 
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belonged to him come to the churchyard to 
spend a few moments there. These look at the 
mound with little or no sorrow, for they have 
got used to it and are aware that this heap of 
earth is also getting used to the other heaps 
that lie about it. Below the mound the brass 
handles of Mr. Thomas’s coffin have already 
become tarnished and the elm boards that hold 
the corpse are a little stained with the clay... . 

It is a somewhat curious venture of the mind 
—but one that is not altogether unprofitable— 
to contemplate how soon a year is gone, two 
years and then three, and so onwards—and it 
was lucky for Mr. Thomas that, after five years 
were passed, owing to the weather on that day, 
his burying was remembered by the sexton. 

‘Twas a windy day, and I do mind ’en,’ said 
Sexton Potten to his. son John, who was old 
enough to help to bury the folk. °”I'was a wild, 
windy day when Mr. Thomas was buried. A 
great tree was blown down, and ‘tis the wood 
from ’en that we do burn still. Farmer Told’s 
trap were overturned by a brave gust as ’e did 
drive round corner on Madder Hill—his leg 
were broken, and old Bess did say she wished 
*twere ‘1s neck. x 

Mr. Thomas had been buried ten years when 
his relatives, seeing the prospect of better cheer 
further away, left Madder, without troubling 
themselves to take a last farewell of the grave. 
They might have done so had there been time, 
but there was the furniture to pack and any- 
thing else they considered of value—even a 
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plank of rotted wood that lay under the nettles 
was not forgotten—and so there was no time 
left to go to the churchyard and take a last look 
at the prave. 

They had, of course, admired the stone raised 
to him at the time it was placed in position, and 
read the verse upon it that had been chosen so 
nicely—‘ Go thy way, and as thou hast believed, 
so be it done unto thee.’ . 

But the stone once there and paid for, a little 
grudgingly, and the words—chosen by the under- 
taker, who was also a minister—learnt by heart, 
they left him at that, and went away to their new 
home where nothing again would remind them of 
Mr. Thomas, so that all of him—as they had 
known him—would fade and utterly perish. . . . 

Twenty-five years after the man died, the 
stone, that had from the beginning been loosely 
set up, began to lean slightly, and then soon 
tottered. Six feet underneath the mound, the 
elm boards, following the usual order of decay, 
were become as the mould about them. 

But time, even when the first twenty-five years 
are gone by, dare not stay nor linger for one 
moment, and presses ever on into the unknown, 
forward and on, at the same even, though devour- 
ing pace, exactly as it did when the man was 
lowered into the dark hole in the ground, covered 
with mould, and left there to rest alone. 

The passing of the days provides so many 
pretty subjects to be talked of where mortals 
live that, unless the buried one has been guilty 
of some very curious crime, or else has founded 
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an odd charity—a bun to every good child to 
be given upon the grave-mound upon Good 
Friday—’tis most likely that his stone will be 
passed by unnoticed and his faltering and wasted 
lifetime will be as much forgotten as though the 
man had never lived. 

Mr. Thomas had now been buried but fifty 
years, and though the words upon his grave- 
stone were still easy to read—for a tom-cat, in 
order to sharpen its claws, had scratched the moss 
off—the stone itself, having all but toppled over, 
was moved by the sexton, as a miller moves a 
sack of beans, to a little distance and set up 
against the churchyard wall. 

The raised mound, that was so prettily decor- 
ated by flowers fifty years before, was now worn 
flat—not by time alone, for James Told’s pigs, 
that unfortunately were not ringed until the 
next day, had found their way into the church- 
yard upon a Christmas morning, and had chosen 
Mr. Thomas’s mound to root and dig in, and so 
the mound was levelled. 

The ground where Mr. Thomas had been 
buried now looked as if it had never been 
opened, so that John Potten, himself grown to 
be an old man—he had taken the place of his 
father—was of opinion that the time was come 
when some one else might be put there, and so, 
when old Mrs. Gage died, calling out that the 
rats were biting her, Potten thought he might 
bury her there and no one would be hurt by it. 

Where a grave has once been, though years 
not a few have gone by, the soil is always a little 
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looser on account of the first digging, and when 
John Potten found the proper depth, he dis- 
covered Mr. Thomas’s skull. This he cast up, 
with a sly grin or two, upon the rubbish-heap, 
near to the gravestone that leaned against the 
wall. 

Of one thing we may be certain—while a man 
is often utterly forgotten by others of his kind, 
he is not likely to forget himself. Though it 
-had lain dead for fifty years the skull of Mr. 
Thomas still retained all the pride that had 
belonged to him as a man. 

He was not a living thing now, and so he 
could not boast about that, but he knew him- 
self, and he wished to keep to himself all the 
proper rights of the dead that, though some- 
what limited, yet have their own value. 

This feeling of pride, even when it continues 
after death, is not to be wondered at, when 
every human being since Adam has tried to 
raise and exalt himself. Though Mr. Thomas’s 
skull was all that was left of him, it was the 
more ready to believe itself to be of the utmost 
importance, just as the whole body used to believe 
in the days when he lived. 

He fancied that even in the state that he 
was now arrived at, his own importance still re- 
mained paramount. When Potten had cast him 
out of the grave, he thought that he had only 
gone a journey in the carrier’s cart from Madder 
to Weyminster and then home again, where he 
fancied that the heap of old rubbish was a 
fine summer garden, that he had planted him- 
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self, and now rested in for his pleasure. He 
supposed that the little pieces of grit and soil 
ingrained in his skull were the finest pearls, and, 
perceiving that the flag flew upon the church 
tower, he believed that it had been raised only to 
do him honour. 

Although a churchyard may seem to any who 
chance to wander there to be a peaceful as well 
as a Silent place, yet in reality, in the garden 
where the dead are laid a good deal of talk goes. 
on. This talk can be heard by those who dare 
to linger there all the night through, and who, 
by emptying their minds of all worldly thoughts 
and desires, are able to listen to strange and 
ghostly words. Some slight knowledge of the 
language of dead things must, of course, be first 
acquired, but that can easily be done by putting 
entirely out of one’s mind the language of the 
living. 

The man who was lame and who visited 
Mr. Thomas’s grave when that gentleman was 
first buried, being grown very old and learned 
too, understood well enough what was being 
said in the churchyard, and smiled to himself, 
as he rested upon the churchyard wall, when he 
heard Mr. Thomas’s stone say that it was both 
surprised and ashamed that an earthy skull should 
show so great impertinence as to appear again 
above ground and to lie next to such a stone 
as he. 

‘ Surely,’ complained the stone, ‘ here is indeed 
an evil mischance that a poor wormy thing, whose 
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good reason, too—should reappear; but who 
would have thought that it should have come 
again only to offend the delicate sensibilities of a 
chaste stone? for mortal man—such as it was 
once—is born only to be buried.’ 

“I was neither born nor buried,’ exclaimed 
the skull in an angry tone, ‘to please you. I am 
company, I hope, for your betters. To think that 
I should be insulted by a mere stone, put at my 
head to mark my last resting-place, of far less 
moment to me than are my marriage lines that 
are written in the Madder church register.’ 

‘T ask your pardon, worthy Mr. Thomas,’ 
laughed the stone, ‘for disagreeing with you, 
but I believe you have forgotten yourself. Your 
end came quickly, while I, the more lasting, am 
therefore by far the more important. 

‘You, Mr. Thomas, were formed in the womb 
of your mother for my sake; you lived your 
short life and you went your way only to give 
me a final, a distinctive, a long existence. It 
was all owing to me and to my decent will to 
live—a far higher matter than a mere brute’s 
desire for many days—that your brief and foolish 
life was allowed to you. Ignorant though you 
are, surely your own experience and your own 
reason must convince you that what I say is 
true. 

‘You are aware, perhaps, that only a few 
people visit this churchyard, but those who do 
come always take pleasure in viewing me and 
the writing upon me that has lately been cleaned 
by a cat who wished to admire the letters. You 
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may be sure, though ’tis I who say it, that the 
lettering is in the very best taste. 

‘'Time—I hope you listen’ (for the skull 
seemed to have fallen into a melancholy doze)— 
‘is the best truth-teller; indeed, he who destroys 
all things can be the only one who destroys 
falsehood, and so must be the only truth-teller. 
Time bends his back low to his work, throws 
out his arms and cuts with every wide sweep a 
good swath of folly. He is a good workman, 
and is, of course, unwilling to blunt his scythe 
against a hard stone. 

“Whoever comes to this pretty place must 
notice me, but who can care, or can wish to care, 
about a buried man? There is no more despic- 
able creature than a mortal man, such as you 
once were. His presumption is unbounded; he 
thinks that God made him, when God only 
made the earth as a cemetery for man to corrupt 
in. You were once buried, and now you are 
thrown upon a rubbish-heap, but it’s only by a 
lucky chance that you appear again. 

“I tell you the plain truth, and if you find 
the truth unpleasant, you must not blame me. 
Only, notice how little time has worn me down, 
who am but fifty years old, whereas you, who 
are but fifty years dead, have lost all your 
bones and are become only a mere empty head 
out of which even a hungry worm could not 
obtain the slightest sustenance.’ 

‘You need not talk so loud,’ replied the skull, 
‘for I hear easily what you say, though I have 
to use the utmost patience to prevent myself 
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from interrupting you. But now that you have 
stopped talking, perhaps I may be allowed to 
speak. 

‘Should a dead stone, cut and hauled out of 
a vulgar quarry, vie with a man who has once 
been a temple of the Godhead? Are all my 
past joys and sorrows to be set aside as nothing, 
and a paltry carved stone to be set up in their 
place as a thing of more importance than I? 
Can it be possible that my doings, so real once 
to me, are gone into nothingness ? 

‘What of those peaceful days that I spent in 
rowing my little boat under the white cliffs? 
Are they gone so early ? I behold now the dark 
blue colour of the sea, so rich, so heavy, while 
above the hot lustful sun ravished all comers 
with its love. Did not the beauty of those 
summer days sink deep within me, when the sea- 
weed, far down in the dark colour of the water, 
moved here and there swaying delicately, with 
so fantastic a loveliness, that a man’s soul could 
melt in the very beauty that the eyes saw ! 

“Can it be that the sweetest, the most rare 
beauty of the spring, that a man can only see 
but once in a lifetime, though the sense of it will 
last all his years, can that be lost utterly? The 
holy emanation of pure loveliness, when the door 
of summer is thrown open and the happy birds 
call to you to enter. Then the winds, soft and 
gentle, caress you and give you gifts—the joy 
of blessed thoughts, happiness unimperilled by 
gloomy clouds, the sound of bees about you, a 
leaping coney, the green fields a-flicker with the 
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pure ether, the laughter of children gathering 
flowers in the lane. 

“I remember once sitting to rest upon some 
cool stone steps that led the evening wanderer 
into a flower-covered pathway through a meadow. 
It was the time of early summer; a child toyed 
with a kitten in the lane, a cottage door shut, the 
scent of may-blossom was in the air 

‘Your happy and foolish ways,’ said the grave- 
stone, smiling, “ were not too chaste nor too happy 
for the merry worms to gnaw at when you came 
to die. Nature pleased you a little and dis- 
appointed you a great deal, and ever since you 
lived other men have been pleased and dis- 
appointed too. And only one good thing is 
come of all your folly—I am the lasting, the 
tangible result.’ 

‘You insult me, vile stone,’ angrily exclaimed 
all that was left of Mr. Thomas. .“* Aha! ’tis 
a pity that those who knew me for what I once 
was—a quiet and a well-meaning man—should 
ever have writ my name upon an ugly stone. I 
know now that all fond attempts to save a 
man from oblivion tend only to raise up some- 
thing that is thought of rather than the man 
himself. 

‘Our great, our fine deeds that are so extolled; 
the monster plans that we make and accomplish; 
every ambitious act, other than the mere record 
of our simple doings from day to day; every 
word we write, every movement that exceeds our 
humilitude, can give life only to what is not our- 
selves, and we, thereby, are the easier forgotten. 
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Had my relations but been aware of your boasting 
they would have ; 

“Forgotten you the sooner,’ laughed the stone, 
‘and so saved their pockets. But do not answer 
me too shrewdly, or else I may silence your idle 
chatter. For I would have you notice that Mr. 
Potten propped me up against this wall a little 
carelessly, and ’tis only my kindness that prevents 
me from falling upon you.’ 

At this moment the earth, moved by a mole 
that crept under the heap of rubbish, shook a 
little, and the skull rolled over until it was stopped 
by a portion of a shin bone that had once belonged 
to a poor and needy labourer. 

The skull was silent for a while and forgot its 
anger as it thought again of the former days that 
it had loved. 

“Can the kind winter days indeed be gone?’ 
asked the skull—‘those gentle days, when the 
grey skies are like a poor man’s coat, and a man’s 
whole life appears to him like an indistinct dream. 
I used to stand for a while in the lane and notice 
the green ivy leaves under the bare hedge; my 
mind being stilled and quieted by the cold airs, 
I became a simple creature without fear, and then 
crept harmlessly home. 

‘I walked out again in the same mood, and 
the winter fields were all become the same colour 
as my mind: not gaudy with the greedy wanton- 
ness of summer, but with the grey colour of 
peaceful delights. The silence I walked in grew 
kinder, grew more gentle—large snowflakes were 
falling. The peace I moved in grew upon me, 
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a gracious resignation filled my mind, for now 
all my daring summer days had found a winter’s 
nest to lie in, safe and hidden. The earth 
caressed me, the quiet came that numbs the rude 
and releases the golden numbers of soft music— 
can it be that I am now forgotten, I, who remember 
so well ?’ 

‘Yes, forgotten, for all your fine talk,’ replied 
the stone mockingly, * but it’s I who am thought 
of. Why, the very stone-carver who did the fine 
lettering upon me still lives. He always re- 
garded me as his best piece of work, and though 
he is eighty years old he is hale and hearty, and 
came only last Sunday to visit me. 

‘I remember very well a gesture of his, though 
you may have failed to notice it. He happened 
to see the cracked top of an old rotted skull and 
spat upon it |’ 

‘And I brought him his fame,’ said the skull 
thoughtfully. 

* And is so simple a reason as that enough to 
make a man remembered ?’ observed the stone. 
‘Notice, I pray you, the distance between us. 
You, Mr. Thomas, lie upon that charnel-heap, 
sodden, spat upon and muddied, known of none, 
forgotten by all; I am still noticed, examined 
and read~—do let me but remind you, “Go thy 
way, and as thou hast believed, so be it done 
unto thee.” ’ 

Mr. Thomas’s skull sank deeper into the 
earth... . 

‘You appear, Mr. Thomas, to rest a hittle 
dejectedly,’ remarked the stone when a few 
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moments were passed, ‘as if I had displeased 
you, but I have no wish to depress you un- 
pleasantly. I would even wish to speak a little 
upon your behalf, although I fear no one would 
believe me, yet I must allow that my expensive 
lettering and fine smooth surface might never 
have existed at all, were it not for the wormy 
thing that you are now. 

‘ Allow me to instruct your poor ignorance in 
one small matter.—I believe it is the foolish and 
utterly unreasonable custom of men to wonder 
why they live. In the old days the Pharaohs, 
being wiser, knew better than you. But these 
are vulgar times, and there is now nowhere to 
be found the wisdom of those priestly kings. 
The manners and all the ways of the majority of 
men come to nothing and leave nothing to show 
that they have lived. A few there are whose 
lives, like your own, are not entirely cast away, 
for these few leave behind them something that 
is strong and lasting—a good gravestone. I 
promise you that God Almighty is the greatest 
of antiquaries—He made the world for the 
tombstones.’ 

‘Thou art a rogue and a liar,’ shouted the 
skull, raised a little by the mole that burrowed 
below, ‘and ’tis the fable of the dying lion and 
the ass written again. I would that nothing— 
nothing had been put upon me to mark my 
grave, for who would wish to give a lasting 
interest to a lying stone ? 

‘ All the stories that are told of the dead are 
told awry. Even the apple trees that I planted 
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with my own hands in my old garden now boast 
that they were first set there and their roots 
spread out by Mr. Platter. All would have been 
well had I been nothing, had I never been 
born |’ 

‘Then all will be well now,’ replied the grave- 
stone carelessly, ‘for Tom Platter told Sexton 
Potten that old bones well crushed with a beetle 
make an excellent cool dung for spring onions. 
That is the reason why Mr. Potten has cast upon 
the rubbish-heap a few of the remains of the bones 
of men. He now wishes to try the effect of this 
useful manure. 

‘This very night he is wheeling his barrow 
here—he is now in the churchyard path—and 
you, Mr. Thomas, will be the first to be shovelled 
in. He takes you up and examines you. He 
thinks that you were once Old Barker who, when 
in drink, was found drowned in Farmer Told’s 
horse-pond.’ 
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Human beings are glad to be alive, some for one 
reason and some for another. There are some 
who are glad to be alive because they are possessed 
of the faculty of speech. These like to hear 
themselves talk because they know that so many 
things—the tables and the chairs, the watches, 
the pots and pans, the moss in the fields and 
the flints in the road—have nothing to say for 
themselves. 

Mr. Bonnet who lived at Madder was one of 
those who only lived to say nice things. With 
a tongue in his head he could easily manage that, 
and he was never at a loss for words that he 
wished others to hear. 

The simple knowledge that a man could step 
out of his own gate, with his overcoat well 
buttoned if the weather were cloudy, and walk 
along with the contented tread of one who hasn’t 
much to do, and be sure of meeting some one, 
was ever a satisfaction to Mr. Bonnet. Whoever 
he met he would accost with a word or two to 
show how well he could talk, and what a pretty 
thing it was to make even the most simple of 
remarks. Did he meet Lily—who was no better 
than she should be, so some said—he would hope 
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that she and all her family were well, and remained 
yet unharmed by the bad colds that were going 
about. 

So glad was Mr. Bonnet to be able to talk 
that, though he had a conservative mind, the 
rich and the poor were all alike to him, for so 
long as any man, woman or child had ears to 
hear and intelligence to understand the language 
of the country, so long had Mr. Bonnet the joy 
of speaking to them. 

Any child who was old enough to walk, or 
even any babe younger than that, Mr. Bonnet 
would address with the same even decorum and 
careful choice of words that he would use if he 
met the rich squire or the learned clergyman. 

‘There are wonderful beauties in nature’s 
handiwork,’ Mr. Bonnet would say to little 
Tommy Barker, ‘that you and I are able to 
revere, Thomas’; or again, he would say to Miss 
Lily, ‘The evening lights convey romantic 
thoughts to us all, and you, Lily, must have 
noticed them as well as I.’ 

Even if he were only answered by a smile 
Mr. Bonnet was satisfied, for the smile showed 
that his words at least were welcomed, and the 
answer to such wisdom could not be expected 
all in a moment. 

Of course, as Mr. Bonnet had the highest 
Opinion of any one who could listen and reply, 
he had as well the profoundest contempt for 
whatever could not answer or understand him. 
The field creatures he felt sorry for, for he 
believed that they would both have heard him and 
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answered him had they understood English. 
The Friesland bull of Mr. Told’s might remember 
the Friesland tongue, and the coneys, though 
numerous, were really only foreigners upon a 
visit. ‘The horse would probably speak the 
Tartar language—which was the country that 
Mr. Bonnet believed it originally came from— 
and which, of course, Mr. Bonnet couldn’t 
understand. ‘Those domestic beasts, the cats, 
might be expected to know Persian, while as 
there was no bulldog or mastiff in all Madder, 
and all the other dogs came from foreign parts, 
there was no getting anything out of them. 

Though Mr. Bonnet respected the creatures 
—that he believed might learn to talk under the 
proper tuition—he despised most utterly the 
ordinary objects that one meets in country walks, 
because they had no tongues. A wide lonely 
pond upon the heath, a dead tree fallen in the 
wood, a stack of straw or a forsaken roller were 
as nothing to Mr. Bonnet. Anything of this 
dead nature—whether sawn or dug into shape 
by man, or let to lie unused—Mr. Bonnet 
regarded as the finality of all foolishness. 

It seemed to him one of the errors of the 
grand Creator that He hadn’t given the clods 
and sticks a voice with which at least to say a 
good-morrow to a gentleman who liked talking. 
If ever Mr. Bonnet doubted—good Christian 
that he was—the word of Jesus when He said 
that, under certain circumstances, stones might 
be got to speak, it was only to hint to himself 
that the Christ, being so tormented by men, 
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might have ventured upon an assertion that He 
could hardly substantiate. 

But though Mr. Bonnet despised inanimate 
things, he liked to amuse himself with the belief 
that the flowers heard him, and he would walk 
up Madder Hill in May, when the daisies were 
about, and address himself to them, or else he 
would invent a perfect wonder of a short harangue 
to address to the holly bush upon the summit of 
the hill. 

Mr. Bonnet would tell the daisies very prettily 
that he was wise and they foolish, and would 
inform the holly exactly what his weather-glass 
was doing in the parlour at home, and because 
the holly made no reply, Mr. Bonnet would 
remark in a rage that the bush was a dunce. 

Mr. Bonnet had a wife at home, to whom he 
talked a great deal, and he expected her to be 
always silent except when she said ‘ Yes, dear,’ 
to his observations. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Bonnet had also the 
means to live that, though small, were enough 
for his needs—for his charity to the poor was 
large in words but small in kind, and it cost 
him nothing to wish every one well in fine 
speeches. 

As a rule Mr. Bonnet would walk down the 
village in a sober manner about twelve o’clock, 
with his boots cleaned and his clothes carefully 
brushed. He would address humbly and with 
care any one that he met, perhaps informing Mad 
Bessy, who would always hold her hand to her 
ear to make sure she heard him, that ‘if it had 
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not been for Mr. Gladstone, Home Rule might 
never have come to Ireland.’ And perhaps 
because Bessy had said nothing, he would add 
harmlessly that ‘ some ladies show no aptitude for 
educated conversation. .. .’ 

One summer morning Mr. Bonnet took his 
breakfast in his usual ease and comfort, talking 
to his wife meanwhile about the total absence of 
wisdom in gate-posts and chalk stones, but re- 
minding her that nature extended its beauties in 
all directions, and that solely for Mr. Bonnet to 
admire in the inmost corner of his mind. 

‘At one time,’ said Mr. Bonnet, ‘it is the 
splendid stars, and at another, a green area dotted 
with pleasant flowers.’ 

Mrs. Bonnet, a loving woman of about his own 
age, would make her usual reply that ‘no one, 
unless it were Mr. Bonnet, had such beautiful 
remarks to say about everything,’ and then 
wishing to take away the plates, for Mr. Bonnet 
seemed like talking for ever, she said happily : 

“Do you not wish, dear, to take a little short 
walk, for you will be sure to meet some one who 
will listen with pleasure to your wisdom, or at 
least you will be able to meditate for an hour 
upon the cool hill ?’ 

Mr. Bonnet was willing to go. He thought, 
too, that he might be able to meet some one or 
other, and taking his brown felt hat—that had 
been replaced by a black one in the grand ritual 
of church-going—together with his walking-stick, 
he proceeded along the lane, allowing his legs 
to lead him, and passing into the fields, he 
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crossed a little brook beside an old barn and began 
to climb in a leisurely fashion the Madder Hill. 

Although Mr. Bonnet had praised so often in 
choice words the glories af the sun, he perspired 
uneasily as he walked. When he reached the 
top of the hill, he was ready enough to sit down 
upon a bank and to regard with a vast contempt 
a large post that had been set up in a hedge where 
a gap had been. 

The post appeared to Mr. Bonnet to be the 
roughest and rudest thing of its kind that he had 
ever seen ; it was neither trimmed nor pared, 
but had merely been lopped from a green willow- 
tree and thrust brutally into the ground by 
Farmer Told, from whom Mr. Bonnet could 
never get any better answers than sour grunts 
in reply to his carefully planned periods, refer- 
ring to the weather or the state of the nation. 

Mr. Bonnet sat down beside the post in a 
pleasant chair of soft moss, and, removing his 
felt hat from his head, he wiped his forehead 
with a coloured handkerchief. Once off, Mr. 
Bonnet did not wish to put his hat on again ; he 
wanted his heated forehead to be cooled by the 
fresh wind that blew upon the hill, but he did 
not care to hold his hat in his hand, nor would 
he lay it upon the grass for fear that it should 
be soiled, so he placed his hat upon the rough 

st. 
ee sooner had he done so than he found it 
was impossible for him to take his eyes off the 
post that he had crowned. Something strange 
had happened: the rude post seemed to have 
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become another Mr. Bonnet. The sun shone 
hot and Mr. Bonnet lay back upon the bank. 
Mr. Bonnet had never in his life been at a 
loss for a word, and he never remembered any 
one addressing him before he had spoken to 
them. But curiously enough, he now began to 
think that the post meant to speak to him. He 
lay contentedly and tried to think of any wonder 
quite so great as the wonder of speech. To have 
been dumb would have been death to Mr. Bonnet. 
No place in the world could have been more 
pleasant to rest in than the solitude that Mr. 
Bonnet had chosen. He compared it in a kindly 
manner to his armchair at home, with the black 
grate in front of him, hid at that season of the 
year with a screen painted with humming-birds. 
Mr. Bonnet had not sat long before he fancied 
he slept, though he still appeared to look around 
him in the same manner as when he first rested. 
He had not remained there long—only a few 
minutes, so it seemed to him—before the post 
that he had regarded so contemptuously began 
to address him in almost the same tone of voice 
that he himself was wont to use to other people. 
‘Pardon me, Mr. Bonnet,’ observed the post, 
‘for interrupting your gentle reverie, but I 
would like to say that when you last spoke to 
me you were not very kind. It was last Sunday, 
and you had climbed the hill in your best coat 
that always makes you feel a little hot and un- 
comfortable. You told me that I had no tongue 
to speak with and was a low thing, of no conse- 
quence in the world, but only a mere post set 
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up in Farmer Told’s hedge to keep the parish 
bull from reaching the young heifers. But now 
that you have set your hat upon my head I can 
talk with the best.’ 

Mr. Bonnet, without knowing whether he 
slept or was awake, changed his position and 
regarded the post a little askance. 

Mr. Bonnet for once wondered what he ought 
to say, but he soon regained his usual fortitude 
and replied suitably : 

‘I am pleased that you have found a tongue, 
for now I shall have the pleasure of talking with 
you, and I shall be glad to know what your 
opinions are about the world.’ 

‘My opinions have always been the same as 
yours,’ replied the post, ‘only I go a little further 
with them. You have only wished to speak to 
increase your words, whereas I desire to enjoy 
beauty and to grow and multiply. Your manners 
are low, mine are exalted. 

‘Any one who can listen or respond .to you 
you regard with equal interest. You count it 
just as fine a thing when Lily smiles to you as 
when the squire nods. That is as far as your 
pleasure goes. But as to myself, as soon as I 
was stuck in here I began to form roots, and 
in a little while I shall grow into a tree, and 
then my pleasure will begin, for I am a creator. 
I shall do more than talk, I shall breed. My 
young men and maids will rejoice together, and 
I will be their father, mother, spouse and husband. 
Then I shall feel myself to be the only truly living 
thing in the world. 
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‘You think, Mr. Bonnet, that because the 
clergyman can Say in answer to your salutation, 
“Yes, Mr. Bonnet, and I wish you a good 
evening, too,” that you are a wonderful fellow. 
And yet your only pleasure in speaking is to 
show yourself that you are not yet nothingness, 
and when you are nothingness, you will express 
yourself just as well by being nothing. That is 
all you open your mouth to do, only to show 
that you are not a corpse. In the olden days 
people proved that they were not dead by killing 
others. You prove it by saying “ good morning ”’ 
to Bessy. All the world is full of foolish Mr. 
Bonnets ; the trees alone are fruitful and happy. 

‘When I branch and blossom I shall not want 
to speak one word in order to be happy ; my 
roots will draw up the sweetness of the earth 
and | shall bud and multiply.’ 

Mr. Bonnet grew very sad, but as he rested 
there and appeared to sleep a change happened. 
He seemed like a post that might sprout. He 
sucked the sun with every pore of his body, he 
felt young and lusty, and like the tree he began 
to wish himself the creator of a lively family. 

Mr. Bonnet awoke and beheld a young maid 
of pleasant aspect climbing the hillside to find 
firewood. 

Mr. Bonnet knew her at once—she was Lily, 
to whom he had often spoken in order to show 
how well he could talk. He had often addressed 
her in long ponderous sentences, in each of which 
he had hung words like great beads, and all she 
used to say was, ‘ Yes, Mr. Bonnet.’ 
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Mr. Bonnet rose, and, taking his hat from the 
post, he went to the girl, who had put down her 
sticks and was resting in a little hollow and 
playing with the flowers. 

Mr. Bonnet stood before Lily but could say 
nothing. Lily burst out a-laughing, and he, 
without knowing what else he could do to such 
a happy creature, shouldered her sticks and 
carried them for her into Madder village, with- 
out saying a word. 
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A Bucket once lay upon its side in a little shed, 
that was a short way down a by-lane, near to the 
village of Shelton. 

This bucket, a large one, had been kicked 
over by a man who had hanged himself up by 
the neck, by means of an odd piece of rope that 
he had tied to a strong beam. 

The man’s name who had hanged himself’ 
was Mr. Dendy, who rented a few pleasant 
fields that he used to plough happily, and, 
besides keeping a few good cows, he fattened 
some nice pigs. 

Every servant, be he never so humble, is 
interested in his master, whose habits of life, 
goings and comings, loves and hates, are watched 
and commented upon. Mr. Dendy’s movements 
as well as his behaviour had always been of great 
interest to the bucket and to the rope; who, 
when together, which was often the case, for they 
lived in the same shed, would speak of all that 
Mr. Dendy did, and endeavour to find out as. 
best they might a reason for his actions. 

Both were interested in any kind of life that 
was not like themselves, such as mankind, because 
both were humble and did not consider, as so. 
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many do, that they or their own kind deserved 
the most notice. 

In order to study men, both the bucket and the 
rope decided to take Mr. Dendy as an example 
of humanity, believing, as they well might, that 
the ways and notions of a simple countryman 
ought to be easier to understand than those of 
one more sly and cunning. They wished to study 
Mr. Dendy in order to find out from his behaviour 
what other men were like; to learn from his 
doings how they did, to find out the causes of 
their sorrows and joys, so as to journey a little 
nearer to the Truth that is always so hard to 
discover. 

Now and again the two friends had been a 
little puzzled by Mr. Dendy, who did not often 
act as they would have expected him to, for 
sometimes he would seem to be troubled, when, 
according to the bucket’s ideas of cause and 
effect, there was no reason for him to be so. 

And now that Mr. Dendy had hanged himself, 
pressing both of them into this last service, to 
forward his self-destruction, the bucket and the 
rope thought they would review the man’s life, 
in the hope of finding one true reason at least for 
his final act. | 

“Is it not a little curious, if not altogether 
surprising,’ observed the bucket, ‘ that we should 
have been put to so sad a use in helping our 
good master to die? Perhaps you can remember 
as well as I the joyful day when we were first 
purchased, which happened to be the very day 
before Mr. Dendy was married. 
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‘He married, as you know, a woman, a creature 
created to ease a man of the heavy burden of 
desire, a burden as troublesome to carry as a 
kicking ass.’ 

“And who also,’ observed the rope, ‘ was 
intended to cook and prepare a man’s food, to 
rear his children and to clean his house.’ 

‘ That should certainly be so,’ said the other. 

‘ The day we were purchased,’ continued the 
rope, ‘happened to be one of those delightful 
May days when all things, animate and in- 
animate that exist under the sun, are entirely 
BBO, is | | 
‘TI was coiled up in the shop window of Mr. 
Johnson, the ropemaker, a man whose shirt- 
sleeves were always turned up, so that his hairy 
arms made the children stare. The sun shone 
upon me, and in its pleasant warmth I soon fell 
asleep. 1 dreamed of my happy childhood, when 
I grew up in a large field, beside a million brothers 
and sisters who were all beautiful flowers. But I 
did not sleep long, for as soon as the sun rose 
too high to shine into the window I awoke and 
looked out into the street. 

‘ Any one with a proper desire for knowledge, 
if he has eyes, can always see something of 
interest in what goes on in a street. He has 
only to look and something will be sure to 
come near. 

“I began to watch the folk who moved along 
the pavement in front of the shop, and a few of 
them particularly attracted my notice. Two old 
women came by, whose feet seemed to stick to 
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the stones at every step, while their tongues 
cackled and gabbled about the ill-conduct of 
their neighbours. 

‘A -grand military gentleman sauntered past, 
who saw his own reflection in every window that 
he went by, and became prouder than ever. A 
lady who followed him at a little distance wished 
to see herself too, but did not dare to look, 
because she feared that a servant girl who walked 
behind might notice what she did. . 

‘Presently there was a fine clatter of running 
feet, some schoolboys came by, pulling the caps 
from one another’s heads, and then an alderman 
passed, who looked about him as if the town were 
all his own. 

“After him came two young and pleasing 
girls, who were ready for love; they watched 
coyly every young man in the street, and laughed 
in order to show what they longed for. The 
clock in the church tower at the top of the town 
struck three, but no one seemed to give any 
heed to it, except a poor debtor, whose examina- 
tion was to be at that very hour in the town hall, 
and who wished he had taken his wife’s advice 
earlier, and drowned himself. 

* The clock had hardly finished striking when 
a young man, who had the joyful looks of a 
would-be bridegroom, together with a young 
girl entered the shop. I looked at her with 
admiration, and at him with pleasure. They 
seemed made for one another. Any one could 
see that she had the sweetest of natures, that 
would be unlikely, for fear of being cruel, to 
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refuse anything a man might ask of her. The 
man was Mr. Dendy, and she was to be his 
wife.’ 

‘Her arms had been opened to another before 
him,’ murmured the bucket. 

‘Only a grave could have prevented that,’ 
answered the rope ; “ but allow me to continue : 

‘Mr. Dendy came forward to the window and 
looked at me, together with Mr. Johnson. The 
girl looked elsewhere. Mr. Johnson’s hands, 
that were as hairy as his arms, took me up, 
uncoiled me, and stretched me out. Our master 
examined me for a little, satisfied himself that I 
was what he needed, and made the purchase.’ 

“Mr. Dendy was about twenty-nine years old 
then, and the young girl about eighteen,’ remarked 
the bucket. 

“So she was,’ said the rope, ‘ but it 1s curious 
to think now what she did next. While Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Dendy were talking, she coiled 
and uncoiled me, and then, in her girlish amuse- 
ment, for she looked at him lovingly, she made 
a running noose of me, slipped it over our 
master’s head, and pulled it tight.’ 

* Mr. Johnson laughed, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, but a little uneasily. While she toyed 
with me,’ said the rope, ‘I had the chance to 
look at her the more narrowly. She seemed 
just the creature to delight any man with her 
sweetness and eagerness for love. She had a 
yielding kindness, but no wickedness in her. 
She showed her good nature to a young man, 
the son of the lawyer, who happened to pass 
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her in a by-street when Mr. Dendy slipped 
into a small inn. ‘The lawyer’s son looked un- 
happy and she allowed him to kiss her, while 
Mr. Dendy was out of the way.’ 

‘She had a little foot,’ observed the bucket, 
‘and a winning gait, and had Mr. Dendy peeped 
through the dingy bar-window, when he was 
having a merry jest with Farmer Pardy, he 
should have been glad to see that the lawyer’s son 
thought her as nice as he did.’ 

‘A rope would have fancied so,’ said the other 
dryly. 

‘Mr. Dendy had no sooner bought you,’ said 
the bucket, “than he went to the ironmonger’s 
and purchased me. We were carried off together, 
and so we became acquainted, and that very 
evening I was made use of to collect the swill 
for the pigs; I remember even now the un- 
pleasant smell of the rotten potatoes.’ 

‘It was not the stink of the sour garbage 
that made our master hang himself,’ observed 
the rope thoughtfully, ‘for he would be often 
whistling when he brought you in, full of the 
nastiest stuff. Neither could it have been the 
weight of you that troubled him, for he would 
ever carry you jauntily, as if the burden of a few 
gallons of swill was nothing to so powerful an 
arm as his.’ 

“Oh no, he never minded carrying me,’ said 
the bucket, ‘for whatever the time of year was, 
whether the summer sun shone, or whether a 
dreary autumn rain fell, Mr. Dendy would bear 
me along with the same sprightliness. He would 
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perhaps tarry at a cottage gate, and have a merry 
word with the occupants, telling a droll story of 
country matters for the young girls to smile at, 
and bidding them ask of his kind Betty what the 
fancies were that she had found the most useful 
in the getting of a husband.’ 

‘We could watch nearly all that he did,’ 

remarked the rope, ‘and he certainly appeared 
to be living a very happy life: the sweet country 
air, the plain and wholesome food that he ate, 
as well as his constant though not too tedious 
toil, gave him health and joy, and he was never 
in want of a shilling to spend when he needed 
one.’ 
“Only once,’ observed the bucket sadly, ‘ did 
1 notice Mr. Dendy act in a way that was not 
usual for a village man. He was bearing me, 
full, along a path from a small cottage where he 
bought swill. On each side of the path there 
were flowers, both white and yellow. Mr. Dendy 
set me down, a rotten orange bobbed up on my 
surface. Mr. Dendy rested by the path, plucked 
some of the flowers, and seemed to take delight 
in holding them in his hand.’ 

* What did he do next ?’ asked the rope. 

‘He carried the flowers home to his wife,’ 
replied the bucket. .. . 

‘ The summer pleased Mr. Dendy, and so did 
the winter,’ said the rope. 

‘In the winter we saw more of him, for we 
were used the more. During the winter the 
horses lay in, and straw had to be carried to 
them, and in the winter there were more pigs 
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to be fattened. In the winter, too, a strong 
man feels his strength and his happiness more 
than in the summer. He learns to brave the 
keenest wind without a shudder, and cares 
nothing when the rains soak him to the skin. 
No weather daunted Mr. Dendy, and the more 
he bore with the storms outside the pleasanter 
was his parlour, with its cheerful light, and the 
warm presence of a wife who loved him.’ 

* Why, then, did he hang himself?’ asked the 
bucket. 

‘The winter weather was certainly not to 
blame,’ answered the rope, ‘for I cannot think 
of those happy days without being sure that he 
enjoyed them. I was stouter then, and yet I 
think not, for I appear to be strong enough now 
to hold a pretty fair burden. Mr. Dendy, who 
is carried by me, could carry a bundle then, 
he thought nothing of carrying as much straw 
with me as was enough for three men to bear. 
However large the bundle was, he would some- 
how get it upon his back, so that the straw upon 
either side of him would sweep the hedges in 
the lane, almost as though a whole stack was out 
a-walking.’ 

* Yes, there was Mr. Dendy !’ exclaimed the 
bucket, ‘a true and joyful countryman, doing his 
proper tasks. What could harm him? What 
could prevent him from living out his life con- 
tentedly and going down, as a good man should, 
gently into the grave ? Surely never was a poor 
man created who meant so well.’ 

“Look at him now,’ said the rope quietly; “at 
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first when he kicked you over I wondered if I 
should be strong enough to hold him. He 
struggled horribly, and I fancy that when he 
first felt me tighten round his throat he would 
have changed his mind. He tried to catch me 
to lessen the dreadful feeling of suffocation.’ 

‘You must have hurt him very much,’ observed 
the bucket, ‘ for his face became quite black, and 
his eyes bulged out of his head. I wonder you 
did not let him fall, for in his death agony he 
kicked his legs and swung round, but you held 
him fast. Why did he do it ?’ 

‘I believe the reason was,’ replied the rope, 
‘that Mr. Dendy did not like to see others 
happy. 

‘That is not easy to believe,’ remarked the 
bucket, ‘ when one considers how happy he was 
himself.’ 

‘His wife made him so,’ said the rope, ‘and 
feeling her success with him she naturally wished 
to make another happy too.’ 

‘What could be more proper?’ said the 
bucket. 

‘ It was this summer,’ continued the rope, ‘ and 
the master, having saved a few guineas, bought 
for himself a new Sunday suit. “ You look so 
well in it,”’ his wife told him, “ that you should 
go to church more often, for people will know 
how well you are getting on when they see you 
in your new clothes.’’ Now, it was the time 
when Mr. Dendy began to go to church of an 
evening that I noticed passing this shed the same 
young man who had given Betty a kiss in the 
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by-street, when Mr. Dendy was drinking a glass 
in the little tavern. He still looked unhappy.’ 

‘A chance for Betty to turn his sorrow into 
joy |’ laughed the bucket. 

‘She wished to do so, and they met in this 
very shed, on a Sunday evening, when Mr. Dendy 
was supposed to be gone to church.’ 

‘ But had he gone ?’ asked the bucket. 

‘No,’ replied the rope. ‘ He had only put on 
his best clothes and walked out, as if to go. 
Instead of going to church, he came to this shed, 
took me up, and bound me round a large bundle 
of straw. The bundle he placed against the 
wall of the shed, where there was a little chink, 
and, creeping under the straw to hide himself, 
he waited.’ 

‘For the pleasure of witnessing the kindness of 
his wife, I suppose,’ said the bucket. 

* One would have thought so,’ replied the rope, 
‘but the look upon Mr. Dendy’s face when he 
saw what was going on did not warrant such a 
supposition.’ 

‘Perhaps he thought,’ reasoned the bucket, 
“that Betty should have remained at home and 
warmed the rabbit pie for his supper ; for the 
sermon preached by Mr. Hayball always made 
him extremely hungry, and Betty was not to be 
expected to know that he was not at church. 
I have seen the pigs fed so often, and I know 
how hungry animals are, and, as food keeps a 
man alive and prevents him from becoming a 
dead carcass, it is natural that a man should wish 
the woman that he keeps to prepare food for 
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him, even though she may prefer to be loving 
and kind to another man.’ 

‘You should have heard Mr. Dendy,’ said the 
rope ; ‘he gnashed his teeth and moaned horribly, 
and when his wife’s friend seemed to be altogether 
forgetting his sorrow, being come, as the lyric 
poet says, “‘ Where comfort is—” Mr. Dendy 
crept out of the bundle and hid in the lane, 
snarling like a bitten dog.’ 

‘ His hunger, I suppose, had gone beyond the 
proper bounds,’ suggested the bucket. 

“It is difficult,’ said the rope, after a few 
minutes’ silence, as the body swung to and fro, 
‘for us to decide what could have troubled this 
good man. No one had robbed him. No one 
had beaten or hurt him, and never once since 
they had been married had Betty refused his 
embraces.’ 

‘It must have been that nosegay,’ exclaimed 
the bucket. 
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A FARMER, whose name was John Told, and who 
lived at Madder, happened to be returning one 
summer night from the Brown Bear Inn. 

John Told had drunk a large quantity of liquor, 
he was both merry and tipsy. His joyful life had 
risen high with his cups, and, had any one inquired 
of him for whom God had created the world, 
John’s reply would have been, ‘ ’Tis for I.’ 

John Told staggered along in the lane. His 
right foot went to one side of him, his left to the 
other, and moving along in this disjointed manner, 
he espied a little light by the wayside. 

This pretty light came from a glow-worm upon 
the bank, who lived a harmless and contented 
existence because she had an utter and far- 
reaching belief in the goodness of God. Her 
days were ever passed without clamour or dis- 
turbance, and, to reward her for her virtue, God 
had caused a light to emanate from her to gladden 
the lonely traveller upon a summer’s night. 

John Told, who wished to steady his legs a 
little by a short rest, sat down upon the bank 
where the worm was, and addressing himself to 
the small creature—for in the drunken state he 
was in he fancied she could both hear and under- 
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stand him—John began to speak of his good 


fortune. 

‘The earth and all its fullness are given into 
my hands,’ he exclaimed. ‘ My crops are grow- 
ing and ripening ; my spring corn is already 
greener and taller than Farmer Lord’s, although 
his lands were ploughed three times and given a 
top-dressing of expensive bone manure. 

‘ My wool,’ continued John Told, spitting into 
the lane, ‘fetched a higher price than his, and 
this very day I went to market and sold my old 
wheat at a figure that will certainly compel every 
poor man to pay high for his bread. My large 
dairy of prime milch-cows yields me a fine profit, 
and when my rent is paid I shall still have one 
thousand pounds to deposit at the bank, and that 
kind of stock breeds without the help of a bull. 

‘From everywhere I see money coming to me 
by handfuls. As I prosper I gain honour, so that 
even Lord Bullman who owns a hundred thousand 
acres of land takes his lunch with me when he 
comes here a-shooting. My fame does not end 
there—when Mr. Cutting, the hay-dealer, arrives 
in his large car he asks for “ the master !”” Iam 
he. The clergyman, too—Mr. Tucker—speaks 
to me as cringingly as if I wasadean. At home 
I do as I choose with my beasts. If my dog 
offends me I cut off its paw and tail and cast the 
brute into the horse-pond to sink or swim. If 
my cat steals a chicken I pluck out its eyes and 
turn it loose in the fowl-run. When my horse 
shied I beat him to death with my cudgel.’ 

The farmer hiccupped, and he laughed loudly. 
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‘I do not even pay for my drink,’ he whispered, 
leaning nearer to the glow-worm, ‘ for the landlord 
owes me a small debt that he can never pay, and I 
drink free every night. Now, hark’ee, friend: all 
this evening, while in drink, I have been telling 
of my wealth, while my servants, the labourers, 
gloried with me in my good fortune, and they 
boast to others that they work for the richest 
farmer in the county.’ 

John Told snorted like a horse, his throat 
gurgled, he made an untoward noise. 

A great stillness succeeded his foolish gabble. 
The warm stars grew dim, a giant elm tree near 
by, heavily hung with dark leaves, moved in its 
sleep, and a gentle rustle was heard amid its 
darkness. The dim shadowy fields, the vast 
acres of sublime silence where each clod and 
each blade of grass possesses a perfect beauty 
within itself that is beyond imitation, all told 
the same story of holy loveliness. All the 
mystery of a midnight world that would bid a 
good man kneel and wonder was abroad that 
night. John Told stared at the glow-worm. In 
his drunken state he could not take his eyes off 
its magic light. The light was mysterious, and 
John Told was of opinion that if the glow-worm 
could but speak it would declare—as Mr. Potten, 
the sexton, had declared that very evening— 
that the happiest creature in all the world was a 
rich farmer who gloated over his gains. 

Anything that John Told saw that pleased him 
he always wanted to possess, either to kill or to 
keep. He now wished to hold the light in his 
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hand, and so, hunting in amongst the cool grass, 
he picked up the glow-worm and placed it in his 
palm. When a man is drunk such an event as a 
worm speaking to him is not likely to cause him 
much surprise, and so when the glow-worm said 
cheerfully ‘I thank you, Mr. Told, for informing 
me of your wealth. From what you have said, it 
is very obvious to me that you are possessed of a 
large fortune,’ the farmer did not appear to be the 
least astonished by these words. 

‘You may possibly consider yourself happy,’ 
went on the glow-worm, in a commonplace voice, 
‘but have you never considered that there are 
other joys in the world than the mere pleasure of 
possessing corn, sheep and bullocks? All the 
pleasure that you have from these sources must 
be but small, for it merely lies in the satisfaction 
of possessing the things that others want. Such 
a view of life must have its limitations, for the cup 
that holds these pleasures is a little one and over- 
flows as soon as more liquor 1s poured into it than 
the cup can hold. Although a man can always 
gain more, his joy in his gains 1s never more at 
the last than at the first transaction. Surely it is 
but a poor kind of pleasure to be envied by the 
needy and the ignorant, and to spend a life in the 
fantastic and foolish joy of getting all you can out 
of the earth. Surely the pleasure that you have 
in pouring out ale for Lord Bullman cannot be 
the extreme of joy. Isn’t there a better state, a 
more real delight than that? Have you never 
considered the divine joy of philosophic meditation, 
the seeking after Truth, or the practice of lovely 
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Goodness? Do you not know the real and lasting 
happiness that comes from leading a good and 
virtuous life ?’ 

‘I prefer my money,’ replied the farmer, with a 
loud laugh. 

‘You mean,’ said the worm, ‘ that you prefer 
the honour and worship that your money 
brings rather than the meek pleasures of the 
mind.’ 

* My own back could not have spoken plainer,’ 
replied the farmer. 

‘But suppose,’ continued the worm, ‘ that no 
one, not even your meanest workman, gave the 
least heed to your glory—aunless it were to shout 
a hearty curse as either he or she skipped to one 
side of the road out of the way of your automobile. 
Suppose that, instead of every one praising your 
wealth, your money was a thing despised of all 
men. Consider, too, that in order to follow a 
new fashion set, let us hope, by Lord Bullman, 
Mr. Cutting, or the clergyman, you became 
heartily ashamed of your possessions, and that, 
instead of continuing to hoard, you merely lay 
upon the warm grass, adored the sun, and did 
nothing ?’ 

‘That state of dull folly will never be mine,’ 
remarked John Told, ‘for the greatest earthly 
happiness will always remain with the most goods, 
and honour will go—be the fashions what they 
will—to the rich.’ 

‘Ha!’ cried the worm, ‘ then I fear I cannot 
convert you to humilitude. The light that you 
show to man comes not from the virtue within 
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your body, but merely from your stored barns, 
large-uddered cows, prime pigs, bonds and title 
deeds, whereas mine. . .” 

“Comes from your back parts,’ roared the 
farmer. 

The glow-worm sighed. She remained quiet 
for a while. The behaviour and the ways of 
men had always been strange to her. But, as she 
belonged to a family blessed by God with a light 
in the darkness, she did not wish even a man to 
be lost in the folly of his manners. 

‘TI could tell you of some wonderful things,’ she 
said wistfully. 

‘Do not be too long,’ replied the farmer, with 
a grin, ‘in telling them, for I have heard it said 
that the worms devour the tender stalks of the 
wheat. James Barker, who lives near the Madder 
green, has seen an army of shining worms leave 
this very bank and enter my fields in order to 
destroy the corn. It’s a pleasant thing to hold 
an enemy in one’s grasp, and as soon as | am 
rested I will place you in the path, and the light 
you boast of will guide my boot so that I can 
trample you to death.’ 

When she heard this sentence pronounced upon 
her, the glow-worm remained pensive for a while, 
but even then she did not lose heart nor did she 
despair of escaping, though she remained in the 
farmer’s hand. 

* Have you never thought, Squire Told,’ she 
began gently, ‘ that, even if we exempt virtue and 
goodness, there are in the world other pleasant 
things more delightful than a mere possession of 
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goods? Is there not the exquisite joy that beauty 
yields to its votaries, for who would wish his 
thought, upon such a night as this, to be occupied 
with the price of pork, with the manuring of a 
turnip field, or the killing of a little worm ? How 
much better to contemplate the divine loveliness 
of the summer stars! Look upward and behold 
the glittering heavens! Does not such a sight 
awake in your mind a state of blessedness? 
Notice, too, I pray you, that heavy mass of black- 
ness that is Madder Hill ; see how it is set against 
the midnight sky. Does not the profound dark- 
ness of the hill suit the mild and deep melancholy 
that can join the Creator to the creature in one 
large sorrow? MHfark you, listen to that distant 
sound, that heavy fall of the sea upon the summer 
beach | Think of the cool shining of the pebbles 
and the white loneliness of the great cliffs. Con- 
sider the eternal, the everlasting look of the sea 
itself. Think again, Mr. Told, for a moment, 
upon a white daytime flower. You should 
know all love and sorrow when you see a meek 
daisy—a small plant, but one that can exceed 
Solomon in all his glory. 

* But if sublime loveliness will not enthral you, 
consider the mystic longings of religion, consider 
the hope of eternal bliss that is promised to the 
merciful and to the loving. Do but allow me, 
Master Told, to creep safely into the grass, for 
indeed I promise you that none of us ever leave 
this bank to rob your fields. Let me go—consider 
the beauty of mercy and your reward will be in 
heaven.’ 
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The glow-worm trembled, its light shone dim ; 
but the farmer laughed heartily. 

‘ The French pox take your beauty,’ he replied 
angrily, ‘I care not a fig for it. As to religion, 
I believe I sit in the front pew at church, and 
you may be sure that a rich man who is respected 
here will be respected elsewhere too. God is no 
fool. He would never have made the earth for 
the rich and heaven only for the poor. What is 
His will in one place is His will in another. But 
come, it’s time for me to be going. Let me 
squeeze out your blood, upon the road.’ 

‘Stay one moment,’ cried the subtle glow- 
worm ; ‘if neither goodness nor virtue can please 
you, perhaps you may heed the voice of envy. 
Listen to me! Last year your wheat crop was 
very poor ; you had only three small stacks from 
two great fields. You sold them pretty well, and 
yet you should have received—if the land had 
been more fruitful—four times the amount of 
money. Now look across the way—there are 
five great stacks of Farmer Lord’s. See how 
ponderous they are. Set them on fire.’ 

‘I would gladly do so,’ replied John Told, 
‘only I fear that the insurance company would pay 
neighbour Lord a larger sum than the corn would 
yield were it left standing. But now, hark’ee, 
come,’ exclaimed the farmer, with a chuckle, ‘ let 
me kill you, kindly.’ 

‘A minute’s grace I pray you to give me,’ cried 
the worm, ‘and then you may destroy me. But 
I believe in that minute you will let me go, for I 
can tell you of a pleasure that can even outreach 
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the joy of revenge. Have you never, John Told, 
been merry with a maiden ?—Ha! you listen 
now. Your wife is plain, flat-chested, old and 
crabbed, and colder than a January day. Her 
one idea, since she brought you her small fortune, 
has been to help you to save—she has never yet 
helped you to a girl. 

“Listen | those light steps that you hear now 
are the steps of a young woman. To-day there 
was a fair at Berry Hill. Pretty Nancy Squibb 
is returning late and alone; two young men 
have just said farewell to her by yonder gate. 
She is coming this way. Her blood is warmed 
by the excitement of dancing at the fair—she is 
disappointed that all was over so soon. You 
have but to speak and she 1s yours.—Here she 
comes ! ’ 

Farmer Told dropped the worm and rose 
hurriedly, and the glow-worm slipped into the 
grass and was gone. 
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Tuere once lived in a little cottage at Dodderdown 
a middle-aged gentleman named Nathaniel Crew. 

Nathaniel had neither silver nor gold, he 
stooped when he walked, his beard and hair were 
long and untidy, his eyes sad and pensive, and 
his body lean and utterly unsuited to the hopes 
of his heart. 

Nathaniel’s wife had left him, his children were 
grown up and gone away, his neighbours looked 
upon him as an idle and a useless fellow, and no 
one in the whole world ministered to his needs. 

Nathaniel could not dig, he was ashamed to 
beg, he was too proud to apply to the guardians 
of the poor for relief, and too indolent to accept 
employment from the rich farmer of his village. 

But, even with the disadvantages that sur- 
rounded him, he wanted to live. Nathaniel did 
not wish to live only because he feared to die— 
he had a better reason for living than that. He 
loved light, he called light his friend, he loved 
colour. He was happy when the sky was blue, 
he was sad when the sky was covered all over with 
one vast thundercloud. 

Nathaniel never felt alone when light was with 
him. Abroad in the daytime he would watch a 
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rabbit or a child at play with the same gladness. 
Nathaniel’s friend was always promising him 
pleasure in some kind of manner—by means of 
a sunbeam or a little candle. 

‘Oh! Nathaniel,’ Light seemed to say, ‘ live 
and enjoy yourself, you are not dead yet, and one 
day you will be happy. Even if your beard is 
ragged, you cannot fail to find presently a young 
woman who will not be frightened by it.’ 

So Light promised. But, with no better 
means to sustain himself than what he could 
find, Nathaniel was obliged to chew the watery 
turnips that he stole from the fields. And, in 
order to be able to purchase a little bread, he 
used to gather mushrooms in the dewy meadow 
before even the earliest labourer was stirring. 
During their proper season, too, he would find 
blackberries and watercress, and would sell all he 
could discover, as best he might. Also he visited 
the pine forest, and collected the dead wood in 
a little hand-cart, and these sticks he disposed of 
to the village women for twopence a bag. 

Nathaniel, the friend of Light, was easy-going 
and romantic, and his life in the past had not been 
altogether unhappy. So long as there had been 
money to spend, his wife and children were well 
content to live with him, and had even rejoiced to 
see the master merry for a moment with any 
company from the village who chanced to make 
up the party. 

When Nathaniel was forty years old, a curious 
occurrence happened to him that influenced his 
fortunes—a gipsy told him, for a shilling, that 
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he would die when he was fifty-five. Before that 
date he had been careful 6f his means, but when 
he heard this news from the gipsy, he began to 
spend his money. When he reached sixty his 
last penny was spent, and his family left him. 

With his means at an end, other matters came 
to an end too. Pretty faces that used to look 
so happy did not now enter Nathaniel’s doors ; 
all domestic bliss, all toying and dalliance were 
over. 

But yet Nathaniel, the friend of Light, lived 
undauntedly. 

‘There is nothing more wonderful than thou,’ 
he would say, speaking perhaps in the middle of 
a wide moor where no one was. ‘ The golden 
sun is your king, his colour is yellow, and 
the smallest candle or rushlight partakes of his 
glory. The sun’s power is so great that all living 
things are born of its radiance. In the light all 
men may rejoice. Even a blind man, though his 
body be darkened, can feel the sun enter and 
delight his soul.’ 

After saying this, Nathaniel told a little stone- 
chat how fine a man he was, because he had such 
a grand friend whom he could talk to at any 
moment and who bid him ever hope. He 
observed, too, to the pretty bird, that he was glad 
the gipsy was mistaken about his death, for that 
now he intended to live until he was eighty. 

One can easily imagine how Nathaniel used to 
shun and detest the opposite to his friend Light— 
namely, Darkness. In his merry moods of an 
evening he would set a light in his parlour to 
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all the candles that he possessed, and not they 
alone would he light, but also the pulp taken 
from the rushes and soaked in oil and placed in 
clay vessels. When all were a-burning, Nathaniel 
would never grow weary of hoping that the old 
times of merrymaking would come again when 
he used to frolic and laugh with his wife and 
children. 

He couldn’t forget those happy days when his 
family encouraged his light-heartedness, for under 
the generous impulse of that indulgent mood the 
master used to untie his purse-strings and let his 
money frolictoo. The cottage lights would burn, 
the flames were leaping and dancing in the open 
grate, and the merry human faces were all aglow 
with the warmth of the room and the sly jest— 
many a winter’s evening had been as joyful as a 
summer's day... . 

Though his wife had gone and left Nathaniel 
at a pinch and in a sad necessity, yet she would 
sometimes relent a little and send him a shilling 
by the post, perhaps just to remind him that 
though the gipsy had been wrong about the date 
of his death, yet one day or other he would be 
sure to die. 

Often Nathaniel, in the joy of friendship, would 
address himself to a sunbeam that he knew was 
all happiness. 

‘Hail ! splendour of God,’ he would cry out, 
opening his arms and baring his breast, which was 
easy to do. ‘Hail! splendour of God. How 
pleasant it is to move in thy bright beams; would 
that thou couldst but talk with me to prove thy 
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love, and surely, if we spoke to one another, our 
conversation would be universally admired.’ 

Nathaniel never ceased to hope to attract to his 
room—for Light would be always promising him 
carnal pleasures, as well as more peaceful ones— 
a young creature of the same wanton kind as 
those that used in former days to romp and roll 
upon the parlour rug. 

Light was always telling Nathaniel that joy 
should never be consideréd to be over until a 
man is quite dead. He showed him signs and 
wonders that bid him expect some pretty enter- 
tainment. Nathaniel saw that the darkest night 
ever turned into the day, and even after a grey 
week in winter the sun came forth all unexpectedly 
to colour the earth. 

No one better liked to talk than Nathaniel, 
who would have talked all day long to his neigh- 
bours did they but permit him, but these good 
people always bethought them that a man so 
poor must needs wish to beg a crust, or at least 
a small candle-end or piece of soap, and so if 
any perceived Nathaniel move towards them they 
would move at much the same pace—only away. 

But Nathaniel believed that others spoke to 
him, though his neighbours did not, and one 
morning, holding a raw mushroom in his hand 
that he was eating, and looking out of the window, 
he was sure that the sunshine said coyly to him, 
in reply to a handshake, *‘ Dear Nathaniel, you 
must know by now that I am the Truth and that 
Darkness is a lie. My colour is yellow, and one 
day I will bring you a young woman with yellow 
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hair, for I know your needs better than you do. 
I will bring her to you as well as a Venus cake. 
And be sure, at night time, always to keep a 
candle in the window.’ 

A long night, and especially a cloudy one, 
disagreed with Nathaniel Crew. Had he had 
the means, he would have burnt a candle through 
the dark hours, but he could not afford that, and 
so, after tossing to and fro in uneasy displeasure, 
he would often leave his bed, go to the window, 
and throwing it open he would address, in an 
angry voice, the darkness outside. 

* Darkness,’ he would say, * be so good as to 
remember that Light is my friend. I will have 
nothing to do with you ; you are no true colour, 
you are mottled ; you are ugly despair, and I 
would not have you as my companion for one 
moment. You have always been my greatest 
enemy ; cold doubt belongs to you and all 
greyness. 

* A sameness is yours, and an unchangeableness, 
that I cannot endure. You are like a muddy field 
that is neither brown nor black. You do not 
believe in happiness, and so I do not believe in 
you. You are the great betrayer. Love you 
despise—that living flame of fire, kindled in two 
hearts at the same moment to be the delight of all, 
you give to the Devil. The child of Light, the 
Sun, shines gloriously upon the love that you 
despise. God’s face burns red and He smiles 
too, and the holy angels sing together in praise 
of all desire. The grasshoppers sing to the same 
tune, and the little birds frolic. . . . 
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Clothed in his rags, Nathaniel would step along 
the fields and byways, searching cheerfully for 
the kindly, though wild, fruits of the earth, and 
ever expecting—for Light lured him on to expect 
so—to see beside a lowly brook or wide-spreading 
tree a lively wanton, who would bid him become 
her partner in a joyful pastime. 

But, alas |! far other were the real happenings 
to what his hopes had looked for, for the girls 
that Nathaniel chanced to meet preferred to make 
others happy rather than he, and because he was 
so ill-clad and so lonely, instead of giving him 
gentle kisses, they would pelt him with mud and 
stones, using many an unpleasant word that 
Nathaniel blushed to hear spoken. 

This naughty and rude conduct was painful to 
Nathaniel, who believed that no ugly or gross 
thing that crawls or creeps in the darkness should 
ever find house-room in so bright a being as a 
pretty young woman. 

* Surely,’ he would say, after he was fled across 
a dusty or a miry field to escape his tormentors, 
‘every maiden ought to belong to that holy 
first day of the week, the day of the sun, 
when all darkness is forgot and only happy love 
rules... 

There happened to come a damp and gloomy 
day in the autumn when Nathaniel set out to 
hunt for mushrooms. He searched the downs 
for miles, sometimes hid in the mist and some- 
times exposed, when the wind from the sea drove 
the mist away fora moment. He continued his. 
search until the damp fog soaked him to the skin, 
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and all that he found hardly covered the bottom 
of a small basket. 

At length Nathaniel reached a wide lonely place 
where heaps of stones lay about, as if graves 
had once been there. Had Light betrayed him ? 

“Oh, Light !’ cried Nathaniel, holding up his 
hands, while the rain—for the mist had become 
rain—trickled down his sleeves, ‘I have hoped 
with you for so long: can it be that you have now 
deserted me? I have believed in you, I have 
worshipped you, I have loved you, and I have 
ever felt hope rise in my heart like a sweet bird. 
Now I can hope no longer.’ 

While Nathaniel spoke, he had not noticed 
that the rain ceased and that a beam of the sun 
pierced the gloom and covered him, while a 
voice said, “Hope on, Nathaniel, and do not 
forget to light a candle in your window-sill to- 
night, for some one may come.’ 

Nathaniel hurried home, but, alas ! when he 
reached his cottage, where all was completely dark, 
search as he might, he could find no candle nor 
even arushlight. After the words of his friend, 
Nathaniel felt, more than he otherwise might have 
done, the want of a candle. He had seen no 
colour that day, and a candle, he knew, burns with 
a yellow light. Besides, his hope of a visitor had 
risen higher than ever that evening, for on his 
way home, when he passed the Rectory, where 
the butcher was delivering a leg of mutton, he 
had heard the maid who received the meat say 
that she was going out that night to visit a 
solitary man. 
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And Nathaniel, with hope in his heart, believed 
the naughty maid named him. Her name was 
Winnie ; she was dark-eyed and very mischievous. 
Her friend was the butcher—he was the most 
bloody of all the men she knew—and now 
Nathaniel fancied she would come to him if he 
could only find a candle to set in his window to 
guide her to his cottage, but no candle could 
he find. 

“Oh, Light !’ exclaimed Nathaniel, in deep 
sorrow, ‘I only ask you for a candle. I left one 
upon the table, but I believe the mice have eaten 
it, Will you be so kind as to give me another, 
for then Winnie will come, who is as gay as a 
sparrow. And God will clap His hands to see 
us so happy.’ 

No answer came to Nathaniel. The damp wind 
moaned outside the cottage, and the rain, that now 
fell steadily, found a leakage in the roof and 
splashed through upon the stone floor. 

Nathaniel sat upon a low stool ; he stretched 
out his arms over the bare table and laid his fore- 
head against the cold wood. Nathaniel shivered 
in the darkness. 

In this 11] hour despair came to him, creeping 
like a snake along the muddy lanes, and, enter- 
ing the cottage by a crack in the wall, coiled itself 
around the heart of Nathaniel as he leaned over 
the table. Nathaniel saw himself now as an old 
man, entirely forsaken and miserable, who had 
all his life cheated himself into believing that 
Light was his friend. 

As soon as Nathaniel Crew knew himself and 
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knew what he was, a presence entered the room. 
Darkness was come. 

Nathaniel travailed in spirit. He sadly lamented 
his case in moving words ; his soul leaned upon 
death and his heart floated in a pool of the blackest 
melancholy. 

Nathaniel rose up, meaning to fetch a piece of 
rope wherewith to hang himself, when a voice, 
that was bold, gentle and loving, addressed him 
thus—‘ Nathaniel,’ said the voice, that was most 
pleasant to hear, ‘ Nathaniel, do not despair. 
You make me unhappy by allowing yourself to 
be so sad, only because you have no candle. It 
is not I, Darkness, but rather Light, who has done 
you all the harm. He is ever a busybody, a crier 
of hope when there is no hope, a liar and a meddler. 
What, by the Almighty powers ! has all your fine 
adoration of Light done for your Your hopes 
fall about you like the broken rafters from a 
burning roof, young children cry out against you, 
your flowing tears moisten your beard, and all 
because you worship the wrong colour.’ 

A peace, such as Nathaniel had never experi- 
enced in his life, now gladdened his mind ; he 
looked lovingly into the mild eyes of Darkness. 

‘ Darkness,’ he said, ‘ tell me why I have always 
been afraid of you ?’ 

‘You have never understood how I love you,’ 
replied Darkness, ‘or else we should long ago 
have been friends, for as you know now, I am 
able to give you the loveliest thoughts that ever 
man had.’ 

Nathaniel placed his hand upon the table, he 
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felt a box of matches and a candle that he had 
placed there but forgotten. He went to the 
cottage door and threw the candle and the matches 
out into the rain. 

‘Speak yet again, Darkness,’ said Nathaniel, 
‘for your remarks interest me.’ 

‘Dear Nathaniel,’ said Darkness, ‘the friend 
whom you have served so faithfully has been your 
ruin. Your God-like understanding, your simple 
and yet wise way of life, has been scoffed at by 
the ignorant, and what are they—the fools—but 
only the feeble and cowardly reflections of proud, 
garish Light ?’ 

Nathaniel held out his arms and Darkness 
embraced him. 

‘I have forgotten Winnie,’ said the poor 

man. 
‘You will be the happier,’ observed Darkness. 
* Under the huge arch of my blackness you will 
know Winnie for what she is. Let such things, 
who do but shine by the light of illusion, minister 
to you, if you will, but in my temple it is unlikely 
that you will wish to be troubled by them. A 
girl does pretty well for the day, but once in the 
darkness one learns to love what is profound, 
lasting and sublime. “Let your light shine” 
should rather be “ Let your darkness deepen.’ ”’ 

‘Light, when he was my friend, was always 
promising me pleasure,’ said Nathaniel, holding 
Darkness yet nearer to his bosom. ‘ Every 
morning he would say to me, in his light and 
airy manner, ‘‘ Run out now, Nathaniel ; on the 
moor or in the lanes you will meet a maid who 
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will call to you to come to her.”” Dear Darkness, 
have you anything to give ?’ 

“I give eternal longings,’ replied Darkness, 
“and after that true happiness.’ 

* And what is true happiness ?’ asked Nathaniel. 

‘ Death,’ replied Darkness. 
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A MIDDLE-AGED gentleman chanced to die at 
Madder in a little cottage bedroom near to 
the hill. 

He was fifty. His life hadn’t been as happy 
as it might, and he ended his days by means of 
a chill that followed a long cough, at a quarter 
to six by the church clock, one pleasant September 
afternoon. The last load of Mr. Told’s barley 
rumbled along with a happy sound into the 
farmer's barton when Mr. Johnson’s heart stopped 
beating. Hardly any notice was taken in the 
village of Mr. Johnson at the time when he died, 
for even the amusement of mocking at him or 
throwing stones at his cat had worn down, and 
now that he had escaped the world no one heeded 
or cared. 

The usual proceedings that follow a human 
death happened to this poor man. His body was 
washed with the rude care that 1s bestowed on 
one who cannot complain, his eyes were closed 
and pennies were placed upon them, his jaw was 
bound up until it stiffened, he was lifted into his 
cofin and his relations came to look at him. 
The preparations for the funeral were soon made. 
The coffin was to be screwed down at half-past 
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eight the morning of that day by the under- 
taker’s carpenter, who liked the employment, 
and Mr. Johnson was to be buried by the 
Reverend Thomas Tucker, a good man, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

But the night before the funeral took place, 
exactly as the grandfather clock in the cottage 
parlour struck the midnight hour, scaring the 
mice to their holes, the dead man breathed again 
and looked about him. 

A curtain had been drawn across the bedroom 
window, yet this curtain was so thin and torn that 
it did nothing to prevent a stream of moonlight 
from entering the room, the harvest moon being 
at that midnight hour full in the sky. 

Indeed, so brightly did the moon light up the 
room that Mr. Johnson, when he had raised him- 
self a little, was able to see all that was there. 
But at first, being a little dazed, like one who 
has awakened from an unusually sound slumber, 
he could not understand the situation in which 
he found himself. 

His feelings resembled those of a man who has 
dreamed unpleasantly during the beginning of 
the night—for most of Mr. Johnson’s life had 
been but a bad dream—and then, having fallen 
into a sound sleep towards morning, feels the 
better for it when he awakes. But to give him 
this short foretaste of his love was not all that 
Death had a mind to do to comfort Mr. Johnson, 
for Death wished to give him a gift as a reward 
for the trouble of opening his eyes and ears 
for a little while again among the living. This 
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gift was that, during the few moments in which 
he was permitted again to hear and see, Mr. 
Johnson might have the power to understand 
what the little creatures who lived with him in 
his bedroom, the insects, might have to say for 
themselves. 

The night was silent and still; the moon hung 
high over the bare upland fields and shone 
richly upon the great corn stacks that belonged 
to Farmer Told. 

In the cool solitudes of the country night there 
moved those large influences out of which a 
beauty comes that 1s so clear and holy that it 
would ease men—did they but inwardly mark 
it—from many a daytime fret. But this stillness 
that could give so good a peace out of doors was 
now broken by a cunning fox who, taking the 
chance of the hour, trotted across the gleaming 
fields, and, entering warily Mr. Told’s stackyard, 
snatched at and carried off a plump cockerel that 
was foolish enough to go to roost upon the shaft 
of a wagon. 

The first insect—and one can easily guess who 
that was—the death-watch beetle, now had a 
word or two to say in Mr. Johnson’s bedroom, 
for the relations of the dead, in their hurry to 
rifle the effects, had shaken this poor beetle out 
of a wardrobe that used to hold the dead man’s 
Sunday suit. 

The beetle was fallen upon the floor. No one 
likes to be shaken or cast down when he least 
expects it, and this beetle, who had been a member 
of Mr. Johnson’s family for many years, was much 
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moved in temper by the untoward accident. He 
wisely reasoned that his fall was due to modern 
manners and ideas, and that those people who 
explained his tapping in a most immodest manner 
—as well as most untruly—had now attempted his 
murder. 

Mr. Johnson listened with interest as the beetle 
lamented and bemoaned his case, observing that, 
as he hoped to be saved, he could never remember 
in all his life having called with lewd intention to 
any female member of his race. 

‘How could such loose behaviour,’ the beetle 
exclaimed, ‘come from one who has learned all 
the goodness of a cupboard where Sunday clothes 
have always hung, and from where, as every one 
knows, my tapping, and that of all my ancestors, 
who have been heard from the commencement of 
the world, are the supernatural warnings that 
Death gives to the simple before it is too late, so 
that all who hear may make their peace with God 
and woo our blessed Saviour.’ 

Mr. Johnson nodded approvingly. Although 
he had as a young man—and later too—listened 
to the talk of people who all pretended to know 
a great deal, he had never heard any words 
spoken that pleased him more than this poor 
beetle’s, and, who could tell ?—why, he might, 
if he listened, hear another creature speak as 
cunningly. 

The beetle ended his complaint with a little 
cough, and a large black female spider began to 
speak in a more angry tone than even the beetle 
had used, telling every one, as though every one 
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listened, that the village nurse, Mrs. Margaret 
Povey, was nothing else but a horrid old beldame, 
because she swept down a cobweb that was the 
grandest of mansions to a simple spider. 

“A fine bother I had,’ cried the spider, ‘ to 
make all out of my own body, and then to have 
my web utterly broken and spoiled by an old witch, 
who only used her cursed cleanliness because she 
feared that Mr. Potten, the sexton, would add 
‘slut ” to “ whore ” when he spoke of her |! 

‘And it wasn’t only that either,’ shouted the 
spider, ‘for this old woman would be always 
poking into all the holes and corners, peeping 
into the drawers and cupboards, and slitting the 
mattress to see what was hid there, for she had 
the greatest objection to leaving any death-room 
without a filled apron. And because she found 
nothing and was muttering to herself that “ when 
Death be in a house, folk baint so ready to 
notice what be leaving it—and baint | the one 
to hear the dead speak ’”’ so, as soon as she had 
pretended to wash Mr. Johnson, she took to 
beating the walls with her broom, and in her nasty 
temper destroyed my beautiful dwelling.’ 

The spider looked distractedly at the corner 
where her web had been, and beholding again 
all the damage that was done, she became more 
mad with rage and shouted out that she wished 
Mr. Johnson’s corpse in hell for being the cause 
of such wicked doings. 

Mr. Johnson smiled, for, although he had never 
allowed himself, because he was an honest man, 
to believe in a life to come, yet he couldn't help 
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being pleased that the simple spider was so 
catholic a Christian as to think it likely that 
after a man died he might go to hell. Mr. 
Johnson was by no means so foolish as to deny, 
altogether, all chance of a future life—although 
that hope had always seemed to him an extremely 
unlikely one—but now that he heard the spider 
wish him in hell his feelings brightened, for if a 
hell was possible, then why not a heaven ? 

When the worthy spider had finished her 
invective, Mr. Johnson, now in a dreamy state 
of peaceful expectation, wondered, not un- 
pleasantly—as a lonely man would in a still room 
where all sounds have their meaning—who would 
speak the next. 

During the remarks of the death-watch and 
the complaint of the ruined spider, Mr. Johnson 
had had time to bethink him where he was, and 
as the night was warm, and the coffin, though 
cheap, was not uncomfortable, he was well con- 
tent to remain in it. He even thought that 
the coffin was preferable to his bed, which he 
had often—for his poverty had compelled him 
to labour with his hands—been obliged to leave 
at cockcrow, a time when sound sleep is most 
precious to man. 

Mr. Johnson was now extremely startled and 
surprised at hearing a still small voice begin to 
speak, the sound of it seeming to come from 
within his shroud, which was indeed but his 
oldest and most worn week-day shirt. 

At first he fancied that it was his soul that 
was talking to him, for, his body having been so 
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near its dissolution, he supposed it likely that his 
soul might have partly escaped its earthly bondage 
and have had a mind to a half-hour’s gossip with 
its old friend and companion. 

Mr. Johnson found it hard to believe that any 
one, other than his soul, was speaking to him so 
nearly. He had died possessing no estate, and 
for many years he had not had those bribes—a 
well-filled cellar or game-larder—ready for the 
cook by the means of which new friends are 
made. ‘Thus it was that he was much astonished 
and gratified by the kind words that he now heard 
coming from within his shroud. 

‘You are my benefactor,’ said a little soft voice. 
‘ You are my dear friend upon whose blood I have 
reared grateful families. You, contrary to the 
custom of your race—unless you be gipsies or 
Indians—have ever permitted me to remain in 
comfort, hiding amongst your clothes. You have 
never tried to cast me from you with evil words, 
and, when I have bit you, you have only remarked, 
with a little shake of your body, that a small bite 
was a pleasure compared to the sneers and revil- 
ings of those old friends who had once pretended 
to love you. 

‘It has now come about that you are deserted 
by all. No one troubles a fig as to what is to 
be done to you, no one has come to you to say 
a prayer to comfort your soul in its long flight 
none knows whither. You are to be buried to- 
morrow, but I will not leave you comfortless.’ 

The gentle familiarity of the voice as well 
as the titillation caused by a little body moving 
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upon his body informed Mr. Johnson that a 
flea was speaking to him, and being touched to 
the heart by the insect’s loving expressions, 
having heard nothing so kindly spoken for many 
a long year, the poor gentleman used his best 
endeavour to reply as lovingly. 

‘I have heard,’ he said, ‘ that our good deeds 
die with us and are buried too, and though I 
have tried—but failed miserably, I fear—to do 
good to all, to my enemies as well as to my 
friends, I never expected to find at the last a 
grateful flea. The tone of your voice, so like 
what I might have expected my own soul’s to 
be when liberated by death, has eased and 
quieted my mind, that might otherwise have 
been a little ruffled by this sudden return to 
consciousness. 

‘One could not expect—for God Himself in 
His infinite mercy has set bounds to human 
love—that any one of my relations could be 
found whose love for me would so move them as 
to make them desire to go with me into the 
grave. And yet a little love—were it only 
enough to fill an empty snail’s shell—can soothe 
and help the dying. But why should I com- 
plain or think myself ill-used, for the vast river 
of life that is black and foul with the tumult of 
lust and greed must on, and to belong to it 
must ever bring woe to man. I have broken 
with the will that begot me and with the desires 
that made me. But I have wished ill to none. 
I have endeavoured to pacify, with meek words, 
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all who have objected to my way of living, and 
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though I may have failed to live virtuously, I 
have never meant to hurt any one.’ 

‘ Your brother George,’ observed the flea with 
a chuckle, “ your brother George, the retired post- 
master, who has now set up to be a very fine 
gentleman and a mayor of his town, would not 
agree with you. We nimble fleas see more than 
most people. Only a day or two ago a relation 
of mine, who was invited into the mayor’s 
drawing-room early one morning by the char- 
woman, and found a sofa-cushion to rest under, 
heard, that very same afternoon, the mayor’s 
wife tell the Lady Bullman that you had dis- 
credited the family.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied Mr. Johnson, ‘I fear that 
my affection for my cat may have provoked 
my brothers, though my poverty, that had I 
ever possessed a haughty mind, must soon have 
humbled it—should have pleased rather than 
have annoyed them.’ 

‘ George was afraid,’ continued the flea, * that 
you might outlive the very small sum of money 
that was left over from your sunken fortune, and 
then, as he knew you had not the bravery to 
hang yourself, you might have ventured to beg 
of him.’ 

“I believe that to have done so would have 
required more courage than the other way,’ 
remarked Mr. Johnson. ‘And yet,’ he observed 
merrily, “my poor brother George is only one of 
the many, for poverty hath an ill stench that all 
noses try to escape from, so that even a poor 
tramp with the dust of the road between his toes 
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will enlarge upon his former fortunes to any other 
wayfarer whom he may meet, and, though he may 
now have only a lousy shirt to call his own, he 
will exclaim with many an oath that once he had 
bulls, sheep and hounds.’ 

Mr. Johnson, being returned so far into life 
as to talk a little, now found a sadness come to 
him, for it seemed to him that he had a mind 
even now to live a little longer. 

He began to look lovingly about the cottage 
bedroom. ‘There, by the side of the bed, was 
the chest of drawers that he knew so well, with 
one broken knob and a drawer missing, that he 
had given to a poor woman whose baby needed 
a cradle. A cracked looking-glass was upon the 
chest of drawers, and nailed to the wall was a 
text that a child had given him. Betty, the cat, 
that he was so fond of, was no longer there, for 
when Mr. Johnson became sick he destroyed his 
cat with his own hands, so that she should 
neither suffer hunger nor be stoned by the rude 
children. 

‘My brother Harold, the house decorator,’ 
whispered Mr. Johnson sadly, ‘does he sorrow 
for me ?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied the flea, ‘ for the same 
post that brought him the news of your death, 
briefly told thus—‘ John Johnson is dead ’’— 
also brought to him an order to decorate the 
Lady Bullman’s new mansion.’ 

‘ And brother James °’ 

‘When he heard that you were gone James 
said that it was a happy release,’ replied the flea. 
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Mr. Johnson smiled faintly. He listened to 
the voices of the insects. 

*Drat that ugly nurse !’ cried the spider. 

‘Remember, remember your end,’ the death- 
watch beetle tapped out melodiously. 

Mr. Johnson grew sadder. His thoughts now 
left the little room and wandered, for the last 
time, into the fields and the lanes. He had 
come—and the more he was forsaken by man 
the further he went in this way—to dote upon 
these common fields and simple hedgerows, 
where a little mouse might rustle the dead leaves 
and a fern grow. 

The day before he had been obliged to take to 
his bed Mr. Johnson had crept out and knelt 
down upon the soft grass of the little hillside 
that was before his doors. He had wept for a 
while, but, feeling that whatever might happen 
to him, he would still belong to that sweet grass, 
he returned comforted. 

But now he again bethought him of his life 
that was gone, and tears came into his eyes. 

His cat was not there. She used to clamber 
up the ivy outside his cottage and leap through 
the open window into his room and awaken him 
of a morning. There were other things, too, 
besides Betty, that he would never see again. 
The May daisies would be as lovely as ever when 
the next spring came, but he would be under 
the ground. Such sweet things as March celan- 
dines, and the coy roses that appear so daintily, 
and all of a sudden, upon the hedges in June, 
he would see them no more. Neither would he 
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ever again walk to the copse down the green 
lane and hear the patter of ripe September nuts 
when the east wind blows. Never again would 
he carry in from his woodshed the winter logs 
to gladden his lonely heart by their bright burn- 
ing of a Christmas Eve. Never more would he 
enjoy to lie warm in bed of a frosty night when 
the owl passes under the moon, followed by its 
shadow. 

Mr. Johnson let these thoughts go. He smiled 
a little. He heard the death-watch beetle warn 
the spider against making a web in the coffin. 

‘You won’t catch the leg of a fly there,’ cried 
the death-watch, ‘and they will screw you in 
with the bones.’ 

‘Then I will quit this nasty hovel at once,’ 
replied the spider, ‘and, instead of remaining 
here, I will reside in the mayor’s villa.’ 

‘You will not like his wife,’ said the beetle, 
‘for though she is a friend of the Lady Bullman 
she does not approve of cobwebs.’ 

‘Then I shall attach myself to the house 
decorator,’ shouted the spider angrily. 

‘Try James—he ’s the dirtier,’ observed the 
death-watch. 

The insects ceased to talk and all the house 
was still. 

A change, a languor, came over Mr. Johnson, 
as though all his body was become utterly tired 
of living. A sound sleep from which there 
would be no waking was all that he wished for 
now. He settled himself again in the bottom of 
the coffin. 
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*‘Forsaken,’- he murmured mournfully, ‘ for- 
saken by a flea.’ 

‘You are wrong,’ said the little voice again, 
‘for I am still with you.’ 

‘I am willing to die,’ murmured Mr. Johnson, 
‘but I do not wish that you should die too. I 
have a mind to die, but you, dear flea, must leap 
out of the coffin and on to the bed, for the moon 
has sunk below Madder Hill, and the Dawn 
is near.’ 

‘By no means,’ replied the flea, “shall I do 
what you ask. I wish to die as well as yourself.— 
I will be with you always.’ 

The shadow of a figure passed over the coffin, 
with arms outstretched. 

Mr. Johnson sank into unconsciousness. 
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THE SPITTOON AND THE 
SLATE 


Every inn, however small, is a place of con- 
sequence, and the Norbury Arms had as grand 
ideas as its betters. 

There, in the tiny parlour, conversation often 
went on that was both interesting and instructive, 
for many things are known to be able to talk at an 
inn, other than the drunken sots who frequent it. 

But talk, like everything else, wears itself out, 
and even a settle will have said all it can have to 
say to its neighbour, the table, after a matter of 
ten years are gone by. 

An event that sometimes brings other tongues 
into an inn—for furniture is not always so 
woodenly silent as it appears—is a change of 
landlords, which occurs in most country villages 
now and again. 

This occurrence, when it happens, brings a little 
excitement as well as a change, for the last evening 
of a landlord’s ownership, or ever he hands over 
the remaining barrels—and ’tis thought to be un- 
worthy of his greatness to leave them full—is 
usually a bold scene of good fellowship and of 
many a song. 

Even those who hardly ever take a pint will 
come now to drink the health of the departing host, 
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and another to welcome the new one. During a 
long evening—and the occasion demands a kinder 
treatment than the early shutting of the inn door, 
for no one will need to hurry away when the 
clock strikes ten—all will be joyfulness. 

At the Norbury Arms a change of landlords 
had come, and a very merry evening was likely 
to be made of it. 

As was right and proper, Mr. Cherry the out- 
goer and Mr. Cockerel the incomer sat side by 
side like two notable kings and drank to one 
another, in accordance with an old custom of the 
place. 

‘ And what made ’ee take up wi’ innkeeping ?’ 
asked Mr. Cherry, who had come into a little 
money and was leaving to go to a larger 
establishment. 

‘ "T'was a spittoon,’ replied Mr. Cockerel. 

Even old Tabitha, the Norbury witch, whose 
duty it was to catch the young female fry for 
Squire Budden, paused in narrating a story that 
wasn't a pretty one, to listen. 

‘ "T'was a spittoon,’ repeated Mr. Cockerel. 

‘ And the slate,’ said the little Rosie. 

Mr. Cockerel’s daughter stood behind him. 
He turned sharply to her. 

‘Tell thee’s mother to take ’ee home to bed,’ 
he said angrily. 

As soon as the girl and her mother had gone 
from the inn—and as every human ear likes a 
tale, the tongues that had wagged were silenced 
—al] the company turned to Mr. Cockerel, hoping 
that the story might at least yield a mild stench 
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that would not come amiss to their nostrils, from 
some long-buried scandal. 

Mr. Cockerel was in no hurry to begin, and 
very naturally, as one who has a secret of import- 
ance to tell that deeply concerns himself, he 
wished to drink first. He drank the health of 
Mr. Cherry. 

‘In very ancient times,” said Mr. Cockerel, who 
by means of hard labour had saved enough money 
to take a little inn, “my ancestors used to be 
landlords.’ 

‘ Be thee sure of it?’ asked Mr. Cherry. 

‘There be proof,’ replied Mr. Cockerel, ‘ for, 
put away in a box that did lie under bed—and 
‘twas there in grandfather’s time—were they two 
together, and only now and again were they 
brought out for we children to look at. "Twas 
mostly on a Sunday that our father’ (‘not ’E 
that do bide in heaven,’ murmured John Butt, 
who was already a little drunk) ‘did take down 
they two for we to admire,’ went on Cockerel, 
without noticing John, ‘and did tell we to look 
well at spittoon that might one day bring great- 
ness to us. But none of we did ever mind— 
not even ’e who did hobble wi’ two sticks and 
were ninety years old—the time when we were 
landlords, though spittoon and slate baint liars, 
for now I be one.’ 

‘ Not till to-morrow,’ said Mr. Cherry. 

The honour of the evening was now given to 
Mr. Cherry, for Squire Budden, the richest 
farmer in the county, and the owner of wide 
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and then to Mr. Cockerel, paid for all to be merry, 
and taking old Tabitha into a corner, asked her 
in a loud whisper what family the Cockerels 
had and whether there wasn’t a girl amongst 
them. 

‘There be Rosie,’ answered Tabitha, ‘and a 
spittoon.’ 

‘*Taint proper to use ’en, though,’ called out 
Cockerel, who had heard the last word, ‘ for ’tis 
only meant to be looked at.’ 

“Squire do use what baint for other folk,’ 
whispered Tabitha to. Carter Hammoon, who 
burst out a-laughing. 

The noise at the inn grew louder, the mugs 
clattered, and cheers for the departing host shook 
the rafters and brought down from the roof a 
large black spider who fancied that the last 
trump had called him. Every man drank deep, 
for now the squire paid for all. 

The merriment grew wilder, for soon the cold 
mud of the road would receive the drunken feet. 
Old Tabitha climbed upon the table amongst the 
mugs and, pulling up her clothes, gave the last 
entertainment of the evening—a witch’s dance. ... 
' The following morning, at nine o’clock, the 
new landlord, Mr. Cockerel, took possession of 
the Norbury Arms. 

Although there were the spittoon and the slate 
in the family that had long been believed to point 
upward to a higher destiny than that of a mere 
diurnal labourer, yet Mr. Cockerel had never had 
the advantage of a good education. He could 
neither write nor read. 
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A month or two soon slips away when one is 
occupied in a new and important manner, and it 
was not long, in the common way of business, 
that there arose the need at the Norbury Arms 
that certain customers’ debts should be written 
down. 

And why should not this be done by little 
Rosie? Her fifteenth birthday was come and 
gone ; she was a young creature, pleasing to look 
upon, well-grown and comely, with a happy mind 
and a good willingness to work, and could easily, 
with a pretty shake of her head, have written the 
debts down in a book, placed amongst the mugs 
upon the inn table. 

But there was the slate to remember, that, with 
the spittoon, had led the Cockerels to the inn, and 
Mr. Cockerel would not allow any girl to write 
upon that. He must keep that honour to 
himself, 

And so he marked the slate in the oddest 
manner, making signs and strokes and pictures 
—a strange circle with a wide hole in the middle 
signified Mr. Butt—to show who was the debtor, 
how much drink had been swallowed, and the date 
of the transaction. 

The slate that Cockerel marked so strangely 
he hung upon a nail by the side of the chimney, 
and he would often stand before it and study his 
own marks, as though they contained the grandest 
wisdom—though it may only have been that John 
had drunk the health of the rats in nine pints of 
sevens. 
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a mark or two to make a new calculation, that 
sometimes appeared as a constellation of stars, 
and at other times as the tails of many lambs, 
Mr. Cockerel would turn proudly to look at the 
spittoon. 

The spittoon was certainly very tastefully made. 
It stood upon three graceful legs, and had around 
it, formed of its metal, which shone like dull, 
though precious, gold, the lithe bodies of girls 
a-dancing, while within its basin there was always 
clean sawdust. 

It was not only its rightful owner who admired 
the spittoon, but the common company at the inn. 
Carter Hammoon, Farmer Thickthorn and John 
Butt took the greatest notice of its beauty, and had 
never dared to defile it in the vulgar manner for 
which it was made. 

As soon as ever these men had entered the inn 
to see what was there, they noticed the landlord’s 
daughter, but with the same kind of respect as 
they noticed the spittoon. 

Rosie, whom they saw with admiration, ap- 
peared to be a superior being to themselves, and 
when she danced into the parlour, in order to 
compliment her, they first stared at her and then 
at the spittoon. 

But good behaviour and kind manners towards 
the young and the innocent do not please every 
one, and Mrs. Tabitha urged the men, by many 
a nice story of young girls ravished, to look at 
Rosie in an uncleanly manner, and, besides calling 
their attention to the girl, one evening, Tabitha 
—when the spittoon was being observed and 
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praised by a newcomer—made an ominous move 
in its direction. 

But old Tabitha wasn’t Squire Budden. Had 
she offered Mr. Cockerel a pretty sum of money 
to be the first with the spittoon, he might have 
permitted her to proceed, but she, having nothing 
to give, found the landlord preventing her progress 
and sat sullenly in her place again. 

To rise in the world, even by the prophetic 
influence of a spittoon and a slate, often gives a 
changed mind to the successful ones, and the 
Cockerels, having taken up trade, began to look at 
all things about them with a tradesman’s eye. 

A good tradesman must be a perpetual seller, 
and he isn’t often too nice about what he sells. 
That which in private life he kept secure, Mr. 
Cockerel now had a mind to put a price upon 
and to exchange for money. He even thought 
of selling the spittoon, but the price he feared 
would not be enough for him to make the sacrifice. 

There was, however, something else in the 
house, something else that was his property too, 
that it was hinted had a value in money. 

Often had Tabitha, who helped at the inn for 
a mug or two of beer, enlarged upon the good 
fortune that had come to the young girls whom the 
squire purchased—how one at the age of seven- 
teen married a head gardener, and how another, 
though ruined while yet under twenty, lived very 
prettily in the market town and was visited, even 
now sometimes, by Mr. Budden on Saturdays. 

‘’E do look at Rosie,’ said Tabitha with one of 
her leers. . . . 
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If one has had the happiness to live for three 
hundred years and more, as a spittoon—or at 
least two hundred years as a slate—much time 
must have gone over one’s head wherein to think 
about oneself and to consider the right and proper 
object of one’s destiny. 

The more silent, the more obscure, the more 
wrapped up in the darkness of a lonely life, the 
more one thinks; but when one does emerge upon 
the floor of the world—in the spittoon’s case, the 
floor of an inn—one has a mind to consider what 
one is there for. 

The spittoon had never been used. . . . 

"Tis a most reasonable question and, whether 
spittoon, slate or living creature, maid or man, a 
very proper one to ask—‘ For what reason am I 
here, and for what purpose am I formed and made 
by the great Creator ?’ 

Some months had passed since Mr. Cockerel 
came to the inn before the spittoon and the slate 
found their voices. At about twelve o’clock upon 
a clear moonlit night, the spittoon began to speak, 
though a little sadly. 

‘You, my dear friend,’ she said, ‘are extremely 
fortunate. You have found your task, you are 
used honourably, but I do not know for what I 
was made, and so | am very melancholy. Noone 
has called me, no one has made much of me. I[ 
am left in idleness while my friend of a lifetime is 
being useful, and surely ’tis gall and wormwood for 
my soul. Nothing can be more sad than my 
state : I am left out and neglected. Had I been 
put upon a pedestal or set up upon the clock, f 
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then should have known that I had been made to 
be looked at.’ 

‘But you are put upon the parlour table,’ said 
the slate. 

‘Only because,’ replied the spittoon, ‘ Mr. 
Cockerel fears that the mice might eat my saw- 
dust.—No, I am not beautiful enough only to be 
looked at! And I know that I must have been 
made for some other reason than that. We ought 
both to have done service together, though I would 
willingly have found a purpose less grand than 
yours, for I believe that upon you are written in 
chalk the secrets of life and death.’ 

‘You may well say that,’ replied the slate 
proudly, ‘for the great man who keeps this place— 
that is, for aught we know, the den of the gods— 
has written upon me many fine wonders. My 
utility is settled, I am promoted to a hich place. 
I, though but a poor slate, have marks set upon 
me that may bring happiness to many. Perhaps 
our wise landlord, and I have heard him called so, 
is a very great poet.’ 

The spittoon studied the marks upon the slate 
with care. 

‘I believe you are wrong, friend,’ she said at 
length, ‘ for I consider that the marks upon you’ 
—and indeed, the lambs’ tails looked like so many 
crotchets and minims—‘ are not, as I fancied at 
first, poetry, but the notes in music, and the most 
splendid and moving that have ever been made 
by man. Evidently our landlord has composed a 
wonderful symphony.’ 

* That may easily be the case,’ replied the slate, 
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“for I have ever understood that music is the 
greatest of the Arts, and I think it very likely 
that some delightful harmony is written upon me, 
and, were a proper instrument at hand, a lovely 
noise might be made by any one who could 
read me.’ 

* I wish,’ said the spittoon, * that I could trans- 
form myself into such an instrument, but I fear 
that I am not composed of tuned strings, though, 
did I but answer the purpose of a plain drum, I 
would be well content. ’Tis happiness for you 
who are hung upon a nail’ (‘A brass-headed 
one,’ whispered the slate) ‘ to be so exalted. But 
what, | should like to know, am I to become ?’ 

‘You may possibly exist,’ observed the slate, 
‘as an answer to all those who place action before 
thought and meditation. Besides, you are not 
alone in being left out of toil and labour, for there 
is the girl Rosie, who, like yourself, has no parti- 
cular reason in being here. Her existence appears 
to me to be entirely without an object. All she 
does is to run and jump, play hide-and-seek with 
the kitten and laugh at the boys. Sometimes, | 
know, upon a warm summer night, she will walk 
unnoticed into the meadow and gaze for an hour 
perhaps, foolish girl !, at the stars in the sky, but 
looking at them does not tell her why she is here. 
It has often occurred to me that perhaps the 
Almighty may wish to show, by means of Rosie 
and yourself, that to remain in a state of virgin 
blindness, without being made use of, is a very 
high honour.’ 

*T cannot think so,’ said the spittoon, ‘and | 
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dare say that even Rosie, who sometimes skips over 
me very prettily, has some business, either to do or 
to be done to, here. A thought has often been in 
my mind, and I may now tell itto you. It is, that 
if I behold what is to be done to Rosie, I shall 
know my own fate.’ 

‘We will watch her with care,’ said the slate, 
‘and if anything beautiful or wonderful happens 
to her we will expect that the same kind of happi- 
ness will come to you. Certainly so tender a 
child will be put to a mild and gentle use, if 
used at all |’ 

‘ agree with you,’ remarked the spittoon, ‘ and 
I should like to know your opinion of what is 
likely to be done to her, for then I shall be able to 
know how I[ am to be used.’ 

‘I can only guess,’ replied the slate, ‘ but such 
a guess as I can give you are welcome to hear. 
Surely, nothing upon this earth can be more 
sprightly and charming, and nothing should have 
a more lovely purpose here than a young girl, and 
certainly Rosie is more beautiful than any other 
that I have yet seen 

* He has only seen Mother Tabitha,’ murmured 
the spittoon. 

_ * Rosie’s young womanhood,’ went on the slate, 

rejoices to dance and to be merry. Rosie has 
never yet been hurt or harmed, and all of her is 
happy. When she helps her mother the task goes 
lightly, for all things she does are her happiness. 
She will frolic gaily, and will sometimes, with her 
heart a-panting, take hold of her father and swing 
him round in the parlour until he cries out for peace. 
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‘When she runs out into the green meadow 
upon a May morning every little blade of grass 
is glad. All that Rosie has been and all that she 
has done has surely only prepared her for the 
kindest and most loving uses. Her happiness 1s 
more delightful to watch than a bird’s.’ 

“I have noticed,’ observed the spittoon, ‘ that 
when she carries a jug of beer to the men they call 
out queer words to her, but she only runs away 
and hides her blushes. It is a pity that we do not 
understand what these men, and especially Farmer 
Thickthorn, say to Rosie, for did we understand 
what these strange calls mean, we might learn 
whither all Rosie’s happiness is likely to lead, and 
my own future destiny might come to light in hers. 
Have you ever taken any particular notice of 
Squire Budden ?’ 

“I have certainly seen him here,’ replied the 
slate, ‘and I have watched his conduct, too. He 
is a man of middle height, heavy-headed, and his 
thick body is fattened upon butter. All his life 
long he has done nothing but eat his fill, and no 
enormity is too gross or too cruel for him to per- 
petrate. The fairest flowers he would trample 
upon, so that he might have the pleasure of 
destroying a beautiful thing, and ‘tis strange 
indeed how high he is in favour of our landlord, 
the grand composer. But, though we may dislike 
the squire, his destiny is easily known. His use 
is to destroy all that is lovely.’ 

* And why ?’ asked the spittoon. 

‘ To damn him to hell the quicker,’ replied the 
slate, a little sulkily. 
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‘A strange reason, indeed, for allowing such 
wickedness,’ observed the spittoon, * but now I 
come to think of it, 1 remember Rosie always looks 
timidly at this unpleasant man, but her mother 
orders her to go to him, and the squire has often 
taken hold of her and put her upon his knees.’ 

‘It is quite impossible,’ said the slate, with a 
shudder, ‘ that this gross and filthy man can ever 
come to a nearer contact with so charming a 
creature as our Rosie is, for God is no hideous 
devil, but a loving father, and He cannot possibly 
have formed Rosie only for the purpose of being 
rudely and carnally enjoyed by Squire Budden.’ 

‘We may certainly say that that is impossible,’ 
remarked the spittoon. ‘ But what, I should like 
to know, is God’s purpose for her and for me ?’ 

‘I have often wondered,’ said the slate, with a 
deep sigh, ‘what I would do for her. I would 
wish her to be used well, and, whatever the purpose 
of her being is, it could not be too good for her.’ 

‘I would give her wings,’ said the spittoon, 
‘to fly with into the sky, and there she could fill 
a mug with a sunbeam to give to any upon earth 
who might call for suchadrink. Or else, perhaps, 
she might be given the power that whatever clod 
she stepped upon in the fields might become 
golden : 

The spittoon was silent, for a cock began to 
crow upon Squire Budden’s barton gate, and 
landlord Cockerel entered to put the room in 
order. The first thing that he did was to place 
the spittoon upon the floor. 

During the day Mr. Cockerel would sometimes 
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come into the parlour and study the slate, that had 
no corner left that wasn’t marked or dotted. Mr. 
Cockerel understood only too well what he had 
written, because not one of his customers had paid 
him a single penny for drink during a whole 
fortnight. Besides that, it was near a month ago 
that Squire Budden had gone out of the inn one 
evening in a huff because Rosie escaped from him 
when he wished to carry her into the dark passage 
near to the cellar. 

Mr. Cockerel looked at the slate and determined 
what he must do. 

When the evening company were assembled, 
hoping still to obtain drink for nothing, the land- 
lord informed them that not one mug would be 
filled unless the slate was wiped clear. 

Every debtor’s face looked sad at this un- 
pleasing news, and John Butt muttered some 
impolite things about the house. Up to that 
moment Mr. Cockerel had been extolled and 
commended, and no wonder, for owing to the 
pleasure that he had in making marks upon the 
slate, that certainly showed a wonderful cunning 
in reckoning, he had always been willing to write 
down a debt. But now, when a bill came from 
the brewer, he found himself forced to obtain 
money to pay it. 

All was gloom at the inn, but, luckily enough, 
at that moment of deep depression rich Squire 
Budden appeared, staggering into the room, for 
he had just left a very merry party in the market 
town, and was a little tipsy. 

Mr. Budden did not have to gaze long at the 
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company before he understood the melancholy 
case that the poor drinkers had come to and the 
trouble of the landlord. 

At first he could only laugh loudly at the dumb 
faces, but when his mirth was exploded he drew 
Mr. Cockerel into the little passage. Soon Mrs. 
Cockerel was called, and after some demurring on 
the part of the lady, the squire’s purse was handed 
to the landlord, whose fingers closed eagerly 
upon it. 

Mr. Cockerel stepped to the slate and rubbed 
out all the marks. 

All was now merriment again and the men 
drank freely. But presently, having finished each 
his mug—this time filled with raw spirits—and 
having had a word whispered to them by Mrs. 
Tabitha, they left the inn and stumbled off to 
their homes through the mud. Rosie and Mrs. 
Tabitha were left alone in the parlour. 

Mrs. ‘Tabitha went towards the spittoon. 

‘You mustn't,’ said Rosie. 

Mrs. Tabitha began to whisper to Rosie. 

The door opened and Squire Budden appeared. 
Tabitha went out laughing. Rosie, knowing that 
something horrible was going to happen, crouched 
down in a corner. 

Mr. Budden laid hold of her. No one came 
to her aid: the house was empty. Cockerel and 
his wife had gone out into the yard to catch and 
kill a couple of old hens. Tabitha was with them. 

Rosie did not resist ; she was too frightened. 

As soon as Squire Budden had finished with 
her, he staggered to the spittoon and spat. 
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THE BLIND HEN AND THE 
EARTHWORM 


THERE was once a Madder hen, who had the mis- 
fortune to be struck by a stone that was cast at her 
by a rude boy when she was searching for worms. 
The blow stunned her, and the other hens, taking 
advantage of her sad plight, ran up to her, and 
pecking out her eyes, ate them greedily. 

The poor hen lay for many hours insensible 
by the side of the priest’s hedge. At length she 
came to herself, but though her life had returned 
to her, she seemed to be utterly betrayed and 
ruined, and there was nothing to prevent her from 
dying of starvation. She could not find the corn 
when it was thrown down, or peck up the worms 
that come out upon the grass in the early morning. 

The hen lived at the Manor Farm, though the 
little field where the fowl-run was happened to be 
next to the garden of the manse—the house where 
the priest of Madder lived. 

The hen had always had the greatest possible 
respect for her master and mistress. In any dis- 
cussion with the other fowls, she would always 
take a wise and conservative attitude, affirming 
that man, as represented by her master, was the 
chief and head of creation, the grand ruler of all 
—under the Godhead—and next to man came the 
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birds, amongst whom the domestic fowls were the 
acknowledged leaders. 

For a day or two after the hen was blinded, she 
scarcely knew what to do ; she merely languished 
and thought that she must die. But, finding after 
that time that her appetite had returned to her, 
she made a shift to peck up a little corn—that 
the instinct for her own preservation led her to 
discover—as well as certain blades of grass, and 
by this means she was sustained. 

Although she was blind, her other senses 
became more acute owing to her misfortune ; 
she could hear better, and she learned to feel with 
her toes the food that she wanted. 

She would wait beside the granary door and 
listen artfully for the step of the hen-wife, and then 
follow her skirts ; and she, being a careless wench, 
would often spill the corn in little heaps when she 
carried the peck-measure into the field, so that the 
hen, hearing the corn fall, would make a good 
breakfast. When, too, the other hens were bask- 
ing in the dust of a little pit of sand, and casting 
it with their feet under their feathers, the blind 
hen would search diligently for food, and often 
she would discover what the other hens had 
missed in their hurry to get more than their share, 
and thus she lived in plenty, between one kind of 
food and another, until the winter came. 

It was then, when the hens ceased to lay, that 
Mrs. Told, whose husband owned the farm, 
ordered the hen-wife to be more careful about the 
corn, which she said was likely to be very dear that 
winter, And the girl, thinking to please her mis- 
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tress, would take from the granary only the dross 
in the peck measure, and leave all the good corn 
behind, in order that her employers might praise 
her care and economy. The thin kernels of the 
dross she would carry carefully to the fowl-run 
and then cast them here and there amongst the 
grass, and so far did these tiny seeds seem from 
one another that the blind hen, hunt and scratch 
as she might, could find none of them. 

But, by a lucky chance, one day when she had 
been vainly endeavouring to find food, she recol- 
lected the little hole in the priest’s hedge that she 
used to creep through before she was blinded, 
and was wont then to find herself in a cabbage 
patch that provided plenty of meat, and would do 
so even now though she was blind. 

But alas !—for one calamity often leads to 
another, scorn 1s piled upon scorn, and trouble upon 
trouble—when she crept through the hole the hen 
found the priest’s gardener, who regarded poultry 
and fowls as the children of Satan, pulling up the 
cabbage plants and preparing the soil for the next 
year’s crop of potatoes. 

There seemed to be nothing now before the hen 
but grim disaster, for no sooner had she crept 
through the hedge, thinking to find herself in 
Paradise, than the gardener cast his spade at her, 
that caused her to bustle off through the gap again 
with a sad cackling. 

During the whole of the next week she was 
compelled to pick up a very sorry living, being 
trod upon by the hen-wife when she followed her 
too closely, and pecked by the other hens, for, 
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having eaten her eyes, they wished very naturally 
to devour her carcass too. 

Doomed, as she supposed, to a sad and lingering 
death, and being much shaken in spirit, she wisely 
bethought her of the power of prayer, and had said 
but one ‘ Hail Mary’ when a thought came to 
her and she expressed herself thus : 

‘What a fool am I!’ she exclaimed, starting 
up out of the ditch where she lay and shaking her 
feathers, ‘ what a fool am I to stay here and starve, 
only because that horrid gardener drove me out 
of the priest’s garden! Mr. Stiles (for that was 
the gardener’s name) must by now have dug up 
the cabbage patch, and it has always been his 
custom, after a few days of hard labour, to regain 
his strength by resting for some hours in the tool- 
shed, for when I had my sight, I once peeped in 
and saw Mr. Stiles in the act of raising a bottle 
to his lips, take a long draught, and then light his 
pipe. The Devil take me for being so forgetful | 
I am more loutish than | thought. 1 have only to 
creep through that little hole in the hedge and 
step out upon the newly-dug ground, and, once 
there, I shall find worms in plenty.’ 

No sooner had the hen said this than, with a 
loud cackle, she made the best of her way through 
the gap and found herself standing upon the soft 
dark soil that had been so recently turned over. 

But now the poor hen’s rejoicings were all like 
to be changed into tears, for though she had 
remembered the worms that the gardener’s spade 
might have turned up, yet she had forgotten her 
own blindness, and however plentiful the worms 
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were—and indeed, there were numbers of them— 
scratch as she might, she could not light upon one. 
Once, after she had dug vigorously—though with- 
out success—she stepped to a new place, and, in 
her moving, it so happened that she trod upon 
the soft body of a worm, and would have gobbled 
him up in a trice, had not the worm been quicker 
than she and retired tail first into its burrow. 

The hen made repeated efforts to discover the 
worm’s hiding-place ; she scratched angrily with 
her claws, and dug her beak into the ground to 
try to find him, but it was all to no purpose, for 
her blindness prevented her from knowing where 
the worm was hid. At last, feeling that the case 
was hopeless and that the worm must have escaped 
her, she rested herself and plumed her feathers, 
pecking under her wings in the hope of finding 
a flea. 

As soon as she had eased her mind in that 
manner, she—believing, as was certainly the 
case, that he was still within hearing—addressed 
the worm. 

‘ By what law or ordinance,’ she cried, ‘ do you 
avoid me, for the worms are given by the grand 
Creator to the birds to be their meat? It is 
therefore your bounden duty to submit your body 
to me to be devoured, in order to sustain my flesh 
in the state of life to which Iam called. I belong 
to an honest family. My master and mistress 
attend Mass regularly, they confess their sins— 
the chief of which is a slight meanness in the 
feeding of their fowls—to the priest at the proper 
times. They give a tenth part of their income to 
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the poor, in wages, which prevents the poor sin- 
ning through idleness. It was not my master’s 
fault that my eyes were pecked out and eaten. 
And God has put you near to me, being blind, so 
that I may, without seeing what I eat, make a 
meal off you. But it is possible that you may 
never have been taught the laws of life, and so, 
with your permission, I will instruct you in them. 

‘You must know that all forms of low life are 
merely created as food for the higher. The 
pretty green grass 1s eaten by the Ox, the Ox by 
Man, and Man also is devoured by God—for 
God’s belly is man’s eternity. That being the 
case, your sole duty—because you have the cold 
blood of a worm—is to craw] out of the earth for 
me to swallow. By yielding your life to me, as 
man yields his to God, you will begin a new 
one—you will become a part of my greatness, and 
from being only a poor worm you will help to 
make a fine hen.’ 

‘I fear that I cannot accept your reasoning,’ 
replied the hidden worm, peeping just far enough 
out of its burrow to be able to converse, 
though ready to disappear again at a moment’s 
notice, “for surely, though I am but a worm, | 
have as much right to live as you. Indeed, 
instead of destroying me, you ought to be my 
friend, for I, as well as yourself, am destitute of 
eyes. Neither are you my natural enemy, for 
all living things have a natural enemy, created to 
humble their falsehood and pride. You are not 
a mole to follow me under the earth, and so why 
should you seek my life to destroy it ? 
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‘ ‘When you speak of the higher creatures eating 
the lower, I do not understand what you mean. 
There is nothing said about that in the holy book 
from which I have learned my worship. I do not 
see how you can prove your words to betrue. The 
man who kills the ox only does so because he is 
the more greedy and the more cruel creature of 
the two. And, if God devours all men—that is, 
takes the corruptible into His incorruptible body 
—this only shows that God is able to digest very 
unwholesome meat. 

* All the great creeds of the earth have the same 
holy plan, which teaches that all things—not the 
higher nor the lower, but all—may find, if they 
wish, the true way, the way that is the mysterious 
path leading to eternal happiness. 

* All things have an equal right to live here, and 
all have an equal right to be saved hereafter.’ 

‘How dare a worm,’ cried the hen in a rage, 
‘talk of being saved ’—a mere piece of dirt that 
crawls in the darkness upon its belly, and has 
never had the honour of being descended from a 
noble Spanish line. Marry come up, | will not 
listen for another moment to such lewd talk ! 
Draw near to me, as you properly should, and be 
my dinner.’ 

‘I assure you,’ replied the worm in a gentle 
voice——whereas the hen had used the most angry 
—‘that my ancestors are even older and more 
noble than your feathered race of Spain. In the 
beginning, or ever the humid slime settled into 
hard earth, the worms were existing. But surely 
our conversation has but led us into feeble boast- 
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ing, and true religion were a better subject for 
us two to speak of than mere self-aggrandisement 
that only boors use. We are both, I trust, good 
Christians 

‘What ! a worm a Christian!’ clacked the 
hen. 

‘ And pray why not ?’ replied the earthworm. 
‘Indeed, for aught I know, there are no living 
beings that behave more Christian-like than we 
worms. We often are found in the dwelling- 
places of the dead, for ’tis well known that in 
some soils we burrow six or eight feet below the 
surface of the ground. We creep down into the 
graves because of the express commandment of 
God, and we even enter into hell to lower the 
pride of kings, who do not feel themselves to be 
mortal until they find that we are their sisters and 
their brothers. 

‘We are lowly, and are glad to be so, for death 
does not matter tous. We do not dread our end, 
as others do, for we are already in the mould.’ 

“From whom did you learn all your foolish 
talk ?’ inquired the hen. 

‘From Him whom all may learn from, do they 
but choose—from God,’ answered the worm. 

* Hoity-toity |’ clacked the hen. ‘ You seem 
to think God a fine word to use, for ’tis often in 
your mouth, though you have never been in a 
church, and that I ’ll be bound.’ 

I have lived in the churchyard,’ replied the 
worm quietly, * and J know the end of man, whom 
you call master. Surely his proud haughtiness 
upon earth is the extreme of foolishness, and how 
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comes it that men consider themselves to be the 
first beings in creation P’ 

‘Because they are poultry-keepers,’ answered 
the hen readily, “and, as man keeps such fine birds 
as we, it is most proper that he himself should be 
the greatest creature of all.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the worm, ‘it would have been 
better for man did he possess a little less pride 
and haughtiness, for the shock of his dissolution 
must be very frightful to him. Had he but the 
wisdom of a worm he would be far happier, for 
a worm sees no wonder in his own life, but in 
God a very great wonder. 

‘ A little earth, just sufficient for his daily needs, 
is all that a worm desires. ‘Though, to be sure, if 
he lives in a garden where there are cabbages, he 
will eat. of them, avoiding those of the pickling 
variety, and preferring the dead leaves to the 
green. But, as God meant all his children to 
have joy sometimes, when @ worm is placed in a 
good land, he will know what is good for him.’ 

‘ Hark to this creature !’ cried the hen ; ‘why, 
he will say soon that he can enjoy himself in 
carnal copulation |’ 

‘And why should he not?’ said the worm. 
‘For, though hermaphrodites, we are permitted 
to enjoy our loves as well as our betters, though 
during these pleasures, alas!, we are often 
devoured by our enemy the mole. 

* But even that end—that comes to us at times— 
does not make us despair nor turn in our burrows 
and curse God. We live gratefully and, when we 
die, we remain in the soil that nourished us and 
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become a part of the gracious food of the earth. 
One of the first lessons that we are taught in our 
childhood is that of humilitude. We are told 
that we are nothing, and we are glad to believe it.’ 

‘ Surely that ’s easy,’ said the hen, ‘ fora worm!’ 

‘But ‘tis with that nothing that God works,’ 
replied the other. 

* Now tell me,’ asked the hen, ‘ since you boast 
up your own life so much and lower other people’s, 
surely you don’t think that the worms are wiser 
than poultry ?’ 

‘ There is no one wise but God,’ said the worm. 

The hen, hearing this word again, made a 
sudden peck where she supposed the worm’s 
burrow to be, and missed him by half an inch. 

‘Ah! I hoped to have had you then,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ for you deserve death merely because 
you talk so foolishly.’ 

‘It 1s not my death that is near, but your own,’ 
answered the worm, ‘for Mr. Stiles has crept 
out of his tool-shed and will kill you now.’ 

The worm spoke the truth. Mr. Stiles had 
come up softly and, at that moment, seized the 
blind hen, and, dashing her head against his 
boot, he struck her dead. 

The earthworm sank into the mould. 
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Wuenever Mr, Tapper walked down the lane at 
Shelton, he told his troubles to the green bushes. 
But these only replied to him, in all kindliness, 
that they were but meagre shrubs that grew low 
and close to the ground, and, though pleasant to 
the little birds in nesting-time, they had never 
attained to the wisdom of the old ash tree that 
grew near to the heath. 

This wise tree, the green bushes explained, had 
lived thereabouts even longer than the oaks, that 
were but young children of less than a century. 
The ash tree had seen many different happenings 
under its branches. A man had hanged himself, 
children were begotten, and once an old horse 
had laid himself there to die. 

It was late one afternoon about the end of May. 
Mr. Tapper visited the ash tree, who, with its 
aged arms leaning towards him, spoke creakingly 
when the wind blew. 

‘Why, how, Master Tapper, is the world 
treating you?’ it asked. 

‘Alas! alas!’ Mr. Tapper replied, “I am 
indeed in a sad condition.’ 

‘| have noticed,’ the tree said, ‘ that you often 
look troubled, but when you come to lie under 
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my shade you gain a little confidence and become 
a little happier. Perhaps your wearisome labour 
distresses you, or else your sadness may be but the 
natural envy that a good man has of the vegetables 
of the field, wishing that he were one of them.’ 

Though the words of the ash tree were some- 
what indistinct, being mere creakings or the 
soughing of the wind in the branches, Mr. 
Tapper believed that the tree was kind to him, 
oe being a man who liked to talk when alone 
in the fields, he answered faithfully. 

‘You must be aware,’ he said, after he had 
eaten a small piece of cheese and a crust of bread, 
‘that I work for a small farmer called Bridle, 
who is troubled by poor man’s gout and so is 
forced to keep at home. In that home he is 
tended grudgingly by an old woman whom Mr. 
Bridle had the ill-luck to marry. Every day I 
milk Mr. Bridle’s seven cows twice, I drive them 
into their pastures to feed, where I repair the 
ditches and dikes in the winter, and cut and make 
the hay inthe summer. Mr. Bridle has no other 
man than me and no other fields than these fields. 
I am married as well as Mr. Bridle, and I have a 
son called William.’ 

The ash tree groaned. 

“From the very beginning of his life,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Tapper, ‘my son William has been 
a tale-bearer. He is now a great loutish fellow, 
with reddish hair, and, though he 1s called my 
son, he is in reality the child of a worthy lodger 
whom I once harboured in my cottage. This 
lodger’s name was William too, and he was the 
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only person, except you, who has ever been kind 
to me—but now, alas !| he is dead. 

‘Son William, unfortunately, takes his nature 
entirely from his mother. His tale-bearing has 
got him on in the world—for ’tis the rogues who 
prosper—and William has been made foreman 
to rich Farmer Lord. He goes to the master 
every day with a new story that means a poor 
workman’s undoing. But that is not all— 
William isn’t content to tell tales only to his 
master ; he visits Mr. Bridle and invents many a 
fine story about me. 

*“* My father,” he says, “spends more than 
half of his days in lying under the hollow ash 
tree in the meadow.” 

“Oh! the lazy loon,” shouts Mr. Bridle, 
painfully raising his leg. “It’s a pity I have 
ever employed so great a rascal.”’ 

‘“*'There isn’t much good in my father,” 
William says laughingly. ... My wife never 
speaks a civil word to me, and she is always 
observing that she wishes I had died instead of 
the lodger.’ 

Mr. Tapper often sighed, and the topmost 
boughs of the ash tree would bend down and look 
compassionately at him. 

Mr. Tapper would remain quiet for a while 
and then say yet more sadly, ‘A human being is 
so dependent upon affection that if he cannot get 
it in a natural way he will go seek it anywhere. 
He will go out into the fields at night and watch 
the crooked moon sinking behind a dark cloud. 
A hope will come upon him from that horned 
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moon, and he will fancy that destruction can be 
gracious to him. 

‘ Alas | I am not the kind of man to find con- 
solation easily outside my home, and so, when 
William tells tales of me and my wife listens to 
them, it’s of no use my talking either to Mr. 
Barker or yet to Mr. Cobb. Whenever I do meet 
these two men, who work for Farmer Lord, they 
do nothing but blame me for having brought so 
vile a person as red-haired William into the world, 
and I cannot find the proper words to use in reply 
to them when they make that unjust complaint.’ 

‘Some people,’ whispered the ash tree—for a 
light wind blew through its branches—‘ when 
they are ill-used fly to God for comfort.’ 

‘Tam not one of them,’ said Mr. Tapper sadly, 
‘for my imagination cannot rise to the necessary 
height in order to know God. As a matter of 
fact, I do not believe that any man is intended to 
know God or to have anything to do with Him. 
And what good could He do me if I did know 
Him? It is not God who gives me discomfort 
but my son William, my wife, and Mr. Bridle. 
When Mr. Bridle hears me carry in the milk, he 
always shouts out from the parlour that he knows 
what I am. But how can he, kind tree, know 
what I do not know myself ? 

‘I wear the same old clothes, week-days and 
Sundays ; I know my clothes, but | do not know 
aval Most people wish to get away from 
themselves, but I do not know myself enough 
for that. Some like to drink beer, to talk or be 
merry with women, but my wife and William 
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have given me a distaste for all such pleasures. 
Did I find the most lovely woman, lying un- 
encumbered with garments in these meadows and 
inviting my attentions, I should prefer to lay me 
down beside Mr. Bridle’s cows. When one 
begins to listen to the voices of the green bushes, 
and hears their sweet and gentle murmuring, one 
is so entranced and delighted that even the 
laughter of a human child becomes like the 
howling of a wolf.’ 

“I can well believe that,’ said the ash tree, ‘ but 
I am surprised that you give no heed to the delights 
of love that, even hereabouts in the wilderness, | 
am a daily witness of,’ 

‘When I disparaged love,’ replied Mr. Tapper 
quietly, ‘I merely did so from my point of view 
as a man 

‘You are right to discriminate,’ said the ash, 
while the sun, piercing a cloud, caused him to 
blush. 

* But ’tis the tales of my son that have done all 
the mischief,’ observed Mr. Tapper, ‘as I will 
tell you. I am fond of the cows 

‘The most quiet and docile creatures in the 
world,’ murmured the tree. 

‘When they are properly milked,’ said Mr. 
Tapper; ‘though I shall never milk them again 
nor enjoy the moist and pleasing smell of the cow- 
house—Mr. Bridle turned me away this evening.’ 

The leaves of the ash tree rustled. 

‘ Tell me how that happened ?’ the tree asked. 

‘ "Twas all my son’s doing,’ said Mr. Tapper, 
‘for he told Mr. Bridle that 1 lay down beside 
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the red and white cow in the meadow, milked 
her, drank the milk and slept soundly, in the 
daytime. “‘ That’s what he does every noon- 
day,” William said, ‘and when you send him 
out to clean the ditches, he lies down under the 
ash tree and remains there till even ” 

* Little knowing what had been said about me,’ 
continued Mr. Tapper, ‘this very afternoon I 
attended to my duties as usual, and when the 
milking was over I visited Mr. Bridle in his 
parlour, and asked him for my money. Mr. 
Bridle told me to go to the devil ! I inquired 
what I had done to offend him, and he merely 
replied by throwing my week’s money at me and 
bidding me be gone.’ 

‘ And what happened then ?’ asked the tree. 

‘On my way home, I passed Barker and Cobb ; 
they never spoke to me but looked at me curiously, 
as if I were some strange and monstrous creature 
that might bite them. When I reached my 
cottage I did not enter at once but peeped in at 
the window. There [ saw William, with his 
arms upon the table and his red hair all tousled, 
telling such tales to my wife that she held up her 
hands in astonishment. He continued to fill her 
ears with the most astonishing and mysterious 
stories, until I opened the door, and, quietly sitting 
down, commenced to eat my tea. 

* As soon as I had finished eating, my wife gave 
me such a look that I could do nothing else than 
walk out into the lanes again, being filled with 
all the sorrowful feelings of a poor man who is 
very harshly treated. But, no sooner had | 
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reached the green lane than I became aware that 
I was with my friends, and as | walked, being 
somewhat wrapped in melancholy, I found that I 
was listening happily—not as one listens merely 
for pleasure to the songs of birds, the grass- 
hopper’s chirrup, and the bees in the yellow 
broom flowers, but as one who listens to the 
spoken words of loving friends. 

‘T now fancied that I had never known what 
true happiness was until this day. I was given 
the freedom of the fields, and though another 
would milk Mr. Bridle’s gentle cows, yet I had 
now no need to seek for affection amongst my 
fellow-men, having found all the love that a man 
could need amongst the green bushes. 

‘Ah! ha!” I said. ‘ How much kinder a 
wife a soft mossy bank can be than a crabbed 
woman. Young girls may be tender—though I 
do not know if they are—but the soft grass upon 
a little knoll is better than they.”’ 

‘ And the pretty cows ” murmured the tree. 

‘I can milk them in the night-time, if I have a 
mind to,’ said Mr. ‘Tapper. 

Mr. Tapper remained silent for a while. The 
evening sounds gave to his peaceful reverie a 
pleasant taste. ‘These sounds were only those of 
the trees and of the fields. A green woodpecker, 
wishing to take a late supper, tapped upon the 
ash trunk—a gentle dove cooed amorously. The 
evening airs were soft and pleasant. The quiet 
beasts of Mr. Bridle lay in the white mist of a 
meadow that shrouded them in a silky covering. 
There they chewed the cud, having the supreme 
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knowledge that all philosophy, all religion, and 
all wisdom leads to one common goal—and that 
is resignation. 

Mr. Tapper turned and knelt before the tree ; 
he leaned his head restfully against a large mossy 
root that oft-times, when lying down, he had used 
as a pillow. He lay down again and, placing 
his head upon this pillow, he looked up at the 
tree. 

A small wind was blowing and the ash tree 
spoke to him soothingly. 

* Even to outcasts love is often kind,’ said the 
ash. ‘Some of these become enamoured of the 
vast spaces of the clear midnight heavens, some 
delight in the love of their yielding mother— 
the fruitful earth. Some are merry with time. 
Tis these who try to catch the moments as a 
little child will try to catch the yellow leaves in 
autumn, slipping here and there in the lane with 
laughter and with his hands outstretched. Most 
of the pretty falling leaves pass him by, but now 
and again one comes near to him, and he seizes 
it in his hand. The moments that he catches 
from the tree of time are his own. He hides 
these in his heart, all the rest are vanished. 

‘But perhaps he wishes for something more 
than these moments—they become wearisome to 
him. He prefers to mate with Death, and he 
calls the darkness of destruction a very pretty 
thing. He goes to corruption as a happy bride- 
groom to the bridal bed. She will be no false 
spouse, she will be true and faithful, for Death 
leads him to Eternity.’ 
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ash tree.’ 

The tree murmured a suitable reply. 

Mr. Tapper sat up ;_ he looked lovingly at all 
things about him. There was a little pond near, 
full of the richest of green water-weeds, by the 
side of which the early summer flowers were 
already in bloom. Mr. Tapper, lost in deep 
meditation, stroked the moss by his side, when 
suddenly he was awakened from his thoughts by 
the tree remarking plaintively : 

‘Do you suppose that the tales that are told 
about you are true, Mr. Tapper ?’ 

* And who has told any tales to you ?’ inquired 
Mr. Tapper. 

‘Your son William,’ replied the tree. 

‘Alas!’ said Mr. Tapper, ‘who would have 
thought it? I can understand William telling 
my wife tales, and Mr. Bridle, but I would 
never have expected that he would have told 
them to you However, I am quite sure that 
you never believed him.’ 

‘He tells a great many,’ observed the tree. 

* But you at least must know him to be a liar,’ 
said Mr. Tapper ruefully, ‘ and surely he can get 
no gain by telling you.’ 

‘ He wishes to get on in the world,’ said the 
tree, ‘ and certainly from the way he told his tales 
some seemed to be true. He says you promised 
years ago to drown yourself.’ 

“Had I done so,’ said Mr. Tapper angrily, 
“who then would have cleaned out the ditches and 
milked Mr. Bridle’s cows ?’ 
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‘And who,’ asked the tree, ‘will milk them 
now ?’ 

Mr. Tapper grew very sad. 

‘Though you may have listened and perhaps 
believed him,’ he said, ‘do you regard it as a 
good act—this behaviour of William, who gets 
on so well through telling tales ?’ 

“I do not know what to say,’ replied the 
tree, ‘for such conduct is thought to be 
virtuous by the lords and masters of my beloved 
country.’ 

“I will pass over,’ said Mr. Tapper, ‘ the 
stories that concern my harmless amusements, 
but why did William say that I never rinsed the 
milking pails properly, and that I never get to 
the bottom of a ditch when I clean it out ?—such 
backbiting 1s unworthy of a man! But, alas ! 
it is practised so well by my son that I am 
deprived of my living.’ 

‘You take his words too much to heart, Mr. 
Tapper,’ remarked the ash tree. ‘ No book has 
been written, no picture painted, no field ploughed, 
no pigs fed by any man or woman, who has not 
been called by some one everything that is bad— 
and no one has ever lived who has not been re- 
garded by some creature or other as the foulest 
of his kind.’ 

“But am I as bad,’ said Mr. Tapper, ‘as 
William thinks? And did you really believe 
him when he came all the way here to tell you of 
my dirty ways in the dairy at Mr. Bridle’s ?’ 

‘I certainly believed him,’ replied the tree. 

Mr. Tapper breathed a deep sigh. 
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‘And the green bushes,’ he asked, ‘ did they 


believe him too ?’ 

‘ They heard what he said,’ replied the tree— 
‘but what of that ?’ 

‘I came out into the fields to find comfort,’ 
said Mr. Tapper, in a melancholy voice, ‘ think- 
ing to ease my mind by the kindness of herbs 
and plants. I might as well have expected the 
stones to be kind to me. And what can I do 
better now than go back to the cows ?’ 

‘ Or else walk into the pond,’ suggested the tree. 

Mr. Tapper wept. 

A spring wind, cold and clammy, crept through 
the ash tree, and the wind moaned too. The fair 
meadows were now dank and spiritless, and the 
pond appeared a mere clay hole, filled with sour 
mud and cold tadpoles. The moss upon which 
Mr. Tapper had laid his head made him shudder. 

Mr. Tapper rose wearily. The tree was silent. 

‘I will return home,’ said Mr. Tapper. 
“Perhaps William may have a story to tell about 
John Barker or George Cobb. And to-morrow 
I will visit Mr. Bridle, ask his forgiveness, and 
go milk the cows.’ 
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Sometimgs a lonely field, that is visited only now 
and again by man, presents to the eyes of the 
thoughtful a view of concord and amiability that 
is pleasant to see. 

In such an unfrequented field as this the simple 
ways of nature can be seen without any interrup- 
tion. The happy weasel can be watched playing 
its merry pranks, the cuckoo will call, or the little 
birds sing, and the soft summer heats or the chill 
winter cold bless, in the same gracious manner, 
the feeling of solitude that is eternally there. 

The feeling that joins lovingly with the very 
soil of the earth can reach further than any other 
toward a God-like peace of mind and heal with its 
soothing balm the uneasiness of the humble and 
the lowly. There can hardly be anywhere a field 
—though many are as lonely and deserted—that 
can render the same medicinal good to the mind 
as the field of Mr. Facey’s at Dodder. 

Standing high, in the lordly presence of all the 
winds that blow, sheltered neither from the north, 
the east, nor the west, as ready to welcome the 
driving hail as the sultry shower, this solitary 
field abode both in still and windy weather in 
peace and contentment. 
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Here there was nothing cruelly put out of the 
way as unwanted and useless, as often happens 
amongst men where one is pushed aside and 
another—the greater fool—set up and advanced. 
Here even a forgotten roller would become some- 
thing of importance, something durable and 
mighty—a great and omnipotent being amongst 
the dull clods. ... 

There was a roller that had been left in the 
middle of Mr. Facey’s field, left there for no 
reason beyond that of the laziness of its owner. 

The roller did nothing but dream, through 
many a long summer’s afternoon and many a 
short winter’s one, of its own importance. Cer- 
tainly no man was less likely to disturb its dreams 
than was Mr. Facey. ‘The harmless fellow did 
not even take the trouble—a few moments would 
have managed it—to harness a horse to the roller 
and pull it to one side, so that it might be out of 
the way when he ploughed the field. 

Mr. Facey had his own reasons for allowing 
the roller to remain where it was ; he could see 
it with its shafts pointed skywards from his 
cottage in the valley. 

There was that in Mr. Facey—a harmless pride 
—that gave him, when he looked up at this roller, 
a certain pleasure. The field was his, the roller 
appeared to protect it, and, did any one pass by that 
way, its presence could tell whose field it was. 

For a number of years this roller had been left 
in that very place, and, when each autumn came, 
Mr. Facey cautiously ploughed around it, well 
content to leave the roller where it was, as though 
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he knew its rusty iron had struck roots into the 
ground that could hold it firmly and lastingly. 

And there the roller remained in the middle of 
the field, a proud ship that rode in a brown sea in 
the winter, was snugly becalmed in a green ocean 
in the spring, and was near sunk out of sight in a 
golden lake in the autumn. 

A field that is free amongst the winds guards 
its own natural beauty with a jealous eye and 
retaliates at once if an attempt is made to curb 
its freedom. Did Mr. Facey put upon its borders 
the gloss of a new railing—in the foolish and un- 
reasonable hope that his field might be made to 
resemble one of the well-tilled holdings in the 
valley below—the lean kine, in answer to the 
field’s call, would rub against the posts until they 
bent sadly, and the damp westerly winds would 
rust the wire, so that in a short time all would 
become woebegone, full of grace and solace, and 
dilapidated again. 

Even the care that Mr. Facey took with its 
cultivation hardly ever appeared to alter the face 
of this field, for, seen at a little distance—from 
the top of a tumulus—Mr. Facey’s enclosure, 
however he might plough and harrow it, became 
a part once more of the wider downs, untouched 
as ever by the hand of man, that moved on with 
a solemn cadence until they reached the sea. 

There was that in Mr. Facey’s field which gave 
sorrow a kiss and endowed change, decay and 
poverty with a continuous loveliness. . . 

As is usual in a place that will not be disfigured 
by the gross ugliness of man’s progress, every- 
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thing in Mr. Facey’s field could speak with a 
voice, and, while the wind howled and bustled 
along, a little friendly clod of earth might address 
its neighbour with a becoming compliment, or a 
mere broken stick whisper to athistle a pretty poem. 

The roller, who was, of course, one of the 
greatest of talkers, had for a considerable period 
of time held a conversation upon the important 
subject of longevity with a giant flint stone that 
had once struck Mr. Facey’s plough, breaking the 
share, so that Mr. Facey cast the stone to one 
side to be out of the way. Even the posts of the 
railings—broken and leaning as they were—were 
wont to dispute with one another concerning the 
distances between the stars in the heavens, that 
they believed to be posts in the garden of God. 

Amongst all the gossips of the field Mr. Facey 
himself, when employed there, had the most to 
say. He would be sure to address himself in 
his usual jesting manner, with his loud laugh, to 
anything that he touched or handled. 

‘Thee be a wicked old weed,’ he would say, 
taking up in his hand a large tuft of dry couch- 
grass, ‘that baint to bide about here no more to 
court the idle worms. I be come all this long 
way on purpose to burn ’ee. "Tis in thee’s mind 
to grow, but ’tis in my mind to burn ’ee up.’ 

The living and the dead were so nearly akin to 
one another in Mr. Facey’s field that the differ- 
ence between them was hardly worth noting. All 
liked to have a word to say. A mouldering rat 
would, with a tongue given to it by its own decay, 
address, in a soft and friendly manner, a green 
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dock-leaf. Ifa worm died, it troubled him not, 
for he found a new voice and a new mind in the 
clod that buried him. 

The dead things that spoke gossiped more than 
the living, though their conversation was less 
boisterous, and a fallen leaf, blown from a distant 
clump of beech trees upon another hill, would have 
much to say to a fungus whose root had rotted. 

And so the times and the seasons went by, and 
the lonely field witnessed those changes that come 
with the spring and the fall. 

One autumn arrived when Mr. Facey had a 
mind to sow red wheat. It would have been 
proper, according to the rotation of crops that 
the farmer followed, to have waited till the spring 
and then to have sown black oats in the field, 
but Mr. Facey had dreamed of better things. 

One night he had seen in his sleep golden corn 
in bushels pouring down his cottage chimney, 
until it entirely covered the floor of his front 
room, so that he might have hidden himself in 
the heap—as Caligula did in the golden coins 
when it thundered. But Mr. Facey’s dream did 
not end as happily as it was begun, for a number 
of birds flew in by the window and pecked up the 
grains of corn. 

Mr. Facey was no man to slighta dream. He 
sowed his corn and then decided that he must hang 
out an old coat upon the roller to frighten the crows. 

Luckily enough, Mr. Facey happened to have 
by him an old garment, very fit for this purpose, 
that had been given to him some years earlier by 
a young scholar who once visited Dodder, and who 
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had worn the coat during the time that he had 
studied at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The coat had once been a good one and Mr. 
Facey had been proud to wear it at church, but 
it was a long time now since it had provided a 
covering for a man, and so Mr. Facey, the morn- 
ing when he sowed his corn, gave the coat his 
blessing and hung it upon one of the upturned 
shafts of the forsaken roller. 

We may easily believe that, as soon as the news 
was carried about the countryside, amongst the 
birds, that Farmer Facey was out a-sowing, all 
the crows in the neighbourhood wished to descend 
upon his field to obtain their usual largesse. 

When Mr. Facey was gone down into the valley, 
leaving his field to itself, certain crows, flying over 
the ground and hoping to see that all was safe, so 
that they might alight, observed the coat, and, 
being afraid, they returned to their friends and told 
them what they had seen. 

The crows met in session upon the hillside, and, 
after debating the matter for some time, they 
ordered one of their comrades—an old bird with 
wings that were a little ragged from long wear— 
to approach the monster and, if possible, to obtain 
permission to feed. 

The morning had been fair, but as soon as 
Mr. Facey left the field the air grew cold and the 
November wind blew, now softly, now loudly, 
over the ground, and reminded any foolish 
swallow that still lingered that fly she must or 
else perish with the cold. 

Mr. Facey was gone home happy, for the ground, 
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loosened already by one or two autumn frosts, 
had worked well and the spikes of the harrow had 
covered the seed corn. Mr. Facey had turned 
to have a last look at his work before he closed 
the gate, and was himself a little startled when 
he saw the coat that he had hung upon the shaft. 
For one moment he had thought that there was 
another man in the field. 

‘If ’e do fright I,’ Mr. Facey observed, ‘ they 
thieving crows will be startled.’ 

The old crow, who had already proved its 
wisdom as the plenipotentiary of the tribe in 
many an undertaking of the same nature—and 
’twould have been death to refuse—proceeded, 
after circling harmlessly in the air, to alight upon 
one of the posts of Mr. Facey’s railings within 
about thirty yards of the roller upon which the 
ragged coat hung. 

There are no birds that can be more cautious 
and yet more brave than the crows. ‘They appear 
from close observation to possess all the virtues. 
They are wise and courageous, obedient and 
faithful. In their slow flight home in the evening 
they show to the lanely traveller a beauty of move- 
ment, mingled with the soft sounds of wings, that 
can both calm the troubles of the sad and please 
the happy. The crows form a social multitude ; 
they have wise laws that are obeyed without a 
murmur by all the flock. To them order and a 
just rule are a means of providing that moderation 
in happiness which those wise ones who live in 
harmony with nature covet more than the extremes 
of joy or sorrow. 
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The crows have never known, and never will 
know, the rude tumult of anarchy, and the old 
crow who ventured out upon Mr. Facey’s land 
would have preferred to die rather than to flee 
defeated from the field. A gust of wind swept 
over the lonely down, and the ragged coat shook 
uneasily like a tortured thing, but the crow, true 
to its duty, was undaunted by the sight and even 
dared to fly slowly round the danger, and at last 
ventured to pitch upon the fellow shaft of the 
roller—next to that upon which the coat hung. 

There is rarely, if ever, any hurry in a field 
where nature is left to herself—unless ’tis a hurry 
to murder. But even then a rabbit will seem to 
go slower if followed by a weasel than if it be 
chased by a man. 

The crow sat still. It was willing that the 
coat should look at it well before any conversation 
was entered into. 

After remaining silent for a few minutes, the 
crow turned to the coat and bowed so low that it 
nearly tumbled off the shaft. 

* My lord,’ it said in a humble voice, ‘ be so 
good as to inform your servant—slave, I should 
say—whether your grand arrival, from some high 
and heavenly palace, means peace or war. Per- 
haps, my lord, neither love nor yet the sword’s 
sharpness is your mission ; you may have merely 
come as a righteous judge to decide an important 
argument that has for many years vexed us all. 

‘ As you seem to be a stranger here—though a 
noble one—I ought to inform you that every 
bird and beast upon this little hill fancies that 
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Farmer Facey is its own particular serf and 
gardener. The mole who resides in the darkness 
of the earth thinks that Mr. Facey drives the 
plough so that the field may be made soft for 
his burrowing. The mice think that the corn, 
when ready for harvest, is grown for them, and 
we crows believe that the farmer places the seeds 
in the ground for us to peck out. Even the 
worms consider that the broken straws of the 
dung are spread about on purpose to be pulled 
into their burrows. 

‘A wise courtier will ever try to have the first 
words with a prince—I am the first to pay my 
respects to you, and so you should take my 
coming kindly.’ 

To be spoken to at all by so mean a creature 
as a crow seemed at first to displease the tattered 
garment, for it shook mournfully in the wind. 
But the bird’s manner of address had been so 
civil and had lasted so long that the coat, who 
had at his command all the rhetoric of his former 
owner, the young scholar, replied befittingly, 
wishing to be polite. 

‘To one,’ he said, ‘ who has risen very high in 
the world, your remarks, my poor bird, are 
certainly impertinent. But though ’—and the 
coat paused for a moment while the wind shook 
him—' though I have reached the highest glory, 
being placed as I am now upon the body of God 
Almighty, I am willing to lower myself and to 
talk a little to you.’ 

“God Almighty,’ exclaimed the crow, who, 
although a mystic philosopher who believed that 
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God was in all things, couldn’t help being a little 
offended at his nearness to Him then, ‘ God 
Almighty,’ it exclaimed, and whispered to itself, 
‘Is Mr. Facey’s roller come to such a pass ?’ 

The crow bowed low. 

The rags flapped in the wind, that would have 
crept in sadly did the coat cover a body of 
flesh, but the stout oaken shaft cared not for 
the cold. 

‘You acknowledge my glory truly,’ said the 
coat, who had observed the low bow that the crow 
made, ‘ and indeed if any vesture was born to rise 
that vesture am I. It was right and proper that 
the young gentleman who once possessed me 
should present me to Goodman Facey, who, in 
his turn, did only his bounden duty in placing me 
upon the body of God. 

‘Mr. Facey, being but a common clown, must 
have found my presence in his house a little 
trying. He was unable—though the poor man 
would have liked to—to entertain me becomingly, 
for, instead of wearing me over a scented and 
coloured vest in the daytime and hanging me 
upon a clothes stretcher at night, he pushed me 
one evening into a bag of stinking rags.’ 

‘It often happens,’ replied the crow, ‘in our 
tribe, that we are debased and swiftly lowered to 
the earth, only a moment before we are permitted 
to rise high into the heavens. Your high honour 
is now come, and, as the coat makes the man, so 
no doubt the garment also makes the God.’ 

‘You say well, simple bird,’ rejoined the rags, 
‘and if you have any request to make I will grant 
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it—provided, of course, that you are a devout 
catholic.’ 

‘That I am, your highness,’ cawed the crow 
eagerly, ‘for our family hath ever been called the 
hooded friars. We have lived always as becometh 
our degree, by prayer, fasting—though not in 
Lent—and by begging. We have never laboured 
nor toiled, unless to carry a few little sticks to our 
nests, and we have always been content with what 
we are able to get from the rude peasants. 

‘We have never been so foolish as to think that 
God can only live in heaven, neither do we consider 
that He only speaks out of one book. We have 
ever recognised, in a variety of shapes, the great 
Master of all. We know Him when He moves 
in a summer’s night as a bat in a storm. ’Tis 
Him that we behold in nesting time as a crooked 
twig in the wood. And once, chancing to rest 
a little upon a cottager’s clothes-line, I discovered 
that God had transformed Himself into a maid’s 
smock.’ 

The wind shook the coat so that it was for 
some while unable to speak, and the crow, taking 
advantage of its silence, uttered its request. But 
first it said humbly, ‘ Will you, my lord, give me 
what I ask ?’ 

‘Ask and you shall receive,’ replied the coat 
breathlessly. 

‘You must know,’ said the wily bird, ‘ that this 
field is the very altar of earth that is named in the 
Holy Bible. All the rest of the whole world is 
nothing more nor less than the remaining parts 
of a great church with its aisles, its clerestories, 
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its transepts, its traceried screens, a canopied 
chantry where the larks sing their matins, and a 
large number of lady chapels that are extremely 

pular. Every human being may worship where 
he will, and any may reel here and there as drunk 
as they wish upon God’s good wine. 

‘ The little seeds of corn, that are sprinkled here 
and tidily covered with a cloth of earth by Mr. Facey, 
are the crumbs of the Holy Sacrament. A number 
of my brother friars await the call to mass. Ata 
sign from me about a thousand of them will come 
flying low in the air. They will all bow before 
you, and each one will peck out a holy wafer until 
all are religiously consumed. 

‘Each crow, after receiving the body of our 
lord, with meekness, will bow to you again and 
then fly softly away.’ 

‘ Give the sign, child,’ cried the coat, ‘ for the 
table is ready and all is prepared.’ 

No sooner had the coat uttered these words 
than the crow cawed gladly, and his comrades, 
immediately flying into the field, surrounded the 
roller and made a hearty dinner, until not one of 
Mr. Facey’s newly sown seeds remained. 

The crows were still pecking about in the field 
when Mr. Facey, going to fetch a forkful of hay 
from his barton and followed by a thin black cat, 
happened to look towards his field. He watched 
silently for a moment, and then he addressed 
the cat. 

‘Dream were true,’ he said, ‘ for they birds be 
a-feeding.’ 
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In the church of St. Nicholas at Madder there is 
a pew that, though it has a rightful owner, is 
nearly always unoccupied. This pew is neither 
the first nor the last, but is the second highest 
in the aisle. 

It is commonly known that the seats in a village 
church, that is to say the forwardest of them, are, 
by right of custom—though no rent is charged— 
the property of the richest householders. The 
first gentleman is the landowner, who sometimes, 
when the church 1s large enough, has a whole 
transept for himself, his family and his servants, 
but, generally speaking, in the smaller churches, 
such as St. Nicholas at Madder, the squire sits in 
the front seat, and a little lower down are the 
pews of the larger occupiers of land. 

When the quality and the chief tradesmen are 
satisfactorily seated as near to God as they can 
get, then the commonalty may have the lower or 
side pews. These are also allotted by custom, 
and are as jealously guarded as the uppermost, 
even though they may be as far back as you can 
go, in a direct draught from the door, or where 
the dead bees are forgotten by the church cleaner 
and lie about until they rot away. 
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But people make no long stay upon earth, and 
the church seats only give an honour to the name 
of the occupier during each his lifetime. The 
house or farm, or even the trade, gives the lasting 
right to a church seat, The blacksmith has 
always sat in a certain corner, and so he will sit 
until the end of time—or the end of Christianity— 
though his name may be changed. 

Whoever comes to the Madder Manor Farm 
in a hundred years will partake—along with 
many a strange ghost—of the bench that belongs 
to the farm. 

Sometimes, maybe, a foolish clergyman who 
has read, though without understanding, that 
God is no respecter of persons, has endeavoured 
to place the poorest in the uppermost seats, but 
has, in a very little while, discovered wiser 
behaviour by the lesson of an empty church. 

In a small parish church every one 1s counted 
by either the clerk of the priest or—at the time 
we are writing of—by little Nellie Biss. But 
neither Nellie, nor the clerk, nor the Reverend 
Thomas Tucker, were the only ones who had 
the right to be interested in the people who 
came, for God counts them too. And though, 
sometimes—as when Mr. Tucker’s little dog, 
Toby, wandered into church and God made one 
soul too many—a mistake 1s made, ’tis not a 
common one. 

Though the clerk and the clergyman have an 
eye to the money-bag in this sum, God and Nellie 
Biss are more interested in the reasons that pre- 
vent so many from coming to the pews that belong 
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to them. Nellie can only guess, but God, who 
knows everything, is well aware—perhaps upon 
an Easter morning—that Mrs. Jane Shore was 
not there because her husband had taken the 
shilling that Jane had laid upon her prayer-book, 
and had departed with it to the tavern. 

As a rule the reasons that kept people away 
were sound and proper, for God never wished 
Mrs. Biss—Nellie’s grandmother—to come 
through the mire when He knew all about her 
bad leg. 

The second pew, counting of course from the 
altar end of the church, had belonged, since the 
church was first built, to Wiscoomb Farm, 
situated upon the Shelton Heath two miles away 
from Madder, though in Madder parish. The 
farmer who abode there was one Mr. Spurdle, a 
good churchgoer—as he always said he was— 
though only upon one or two occasions had he 
reached that building. It was necessary for him 
to go—when he wished to be devout, which 
happened every Sunday—through his own farm 
before he reached the green hill, over which he 
must climb or ever he came to Madder. 

As each Sunday came there were the properest 
preparations made for this journey. Mr. Spurdle 
would rise early, he would eat his breakfast Chris- 
tianly, knowing that Mrs. Spurdle had laid his 
best clothes ready upon the bed upstairs, and he 
would be sure to be dressed at the proper time to 
start to the church. 

He spoke in the same manner every Sunday 
morning, telling Mrs. Spurdle, who was not a 
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good walker, that he mistrusted the weather, and 
also that the distance was too far for her. 

* But I will go,’ Mr. Spurdle used to say, hold- 
ing the front door open, as if he supposed Mr. 
Tucker the clergyman to be within hearing, ‘I 
will go to church and sit in the Wiscoomb pew.’ 

Mr. Spurdle would walk with a religious tread 
until he reached the end of the drive and entered 
the first of his fields. Once in the fields his 
manners would change, and though it was a 
Sunday he would look about him as if it were a 
working day. He would begin to go a few steps 
to one side or the other, moving at all times a 
little further into the field through which he was 
passing. He could never see a thistle or a dock, 
even at a distance, without going to pull it up, 
and so in the spring or summer he was never 
known to reach even the little hill from which 
the Madder church could be easily seen. 

In the winter, too—though there would not be 
the weeds to go after—there would be always 
something to prevent Mr. Spurdle from con- 
tinuing his holy journey. When the farmer 
entered the grassy lane an ox would low, which 
sound would always cause him to return at once 
to the stalls, for he would fancy that the careless 
cowboy had forgotten to fodder the bullocks. 
And again, as he would perhaps be near to coming 
to the hill, he might stop to look for a few moments 
into the sheepfold, turning up the legs of his 
Sunday trousers so as not to dirty them. Once 
there, he would be sure to find a lame sheep that 
needed attention or another that he feared might 
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be scabby, and when he had done looking after 
them, an hour or two had gone by. 

Thus it always happened that something or 
other never failed to keep Mr. Spurdle at home, 
and however much he wished to go there the 
Wiscoomb pew was always deserted. . . . 

God loveth prayer. He is not particular what 
the prayer is, and though some prayers may not 
exactly please Him, all are sure to amuse Him. 

God always has the wish to listen when any one 
has the wish to talk to Him, and He always felt 
sure that Mr. Spurdle, who was an honest fellow at 
heart, would be able to invent a pretty word or 
two, did he come to church, about the weather. 

As every one knows, God moves through each 
church in the land both during matins and even- 
song, and is sometimes seen, as He once was— 
with trepidation—by little Nellie Biss, when He 
took the form of a mouse and jumped upon her 
knee. But, as a rule, He is not beheld so easily, 
and the only token that He is moving there is 
usually a little extra thickness or a movement of 
the air. 

There is no need for God to pray. or to preach 
in a church, for He can take no part in a service 
that is the worship of Himself. What king 
drinks his own health when it is proposed by 
his servants ° 

One Sunday God sauntered into Madder 
church, being guided there by St. Nicholas and 
left at the door—for the saint had to return to a 
little cottage where his duty was to scare away 
the Devil from an old woman who was dying. 
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God waited for a few moments beside Farmer 
Shore’s pew to hear what he was saying. Farmer 
Shore was praying that all the corn in the country, 
except his own, should be eaten by rats, worms 
and birds, spoilt by rain, or left to rot in the 
fields. God smiled to Himself and moved to the 
deserted pew. 

At that very moment Mr. Spurdle, with his 
coat off and his trousers all muddy, was pulling 
a young heifer out of a ditch into which it had 
been unlucky enough to fall. 

God looked into the empty seat. Something 
ought to be there, He felt, to speak and to pray 
for Mr. Spurdle—something that would take the 
farmer’s place and be Mr. Spurdle. 

God saw the hassock and the psalter. 

‘I give you speech,’ He said to these two, ‘ and 
you must do your best for honest Mr. Spurdle to 
save his soul alive.’ 

The service closed with a pious hymn, and after 
that was over God joined the little throng that 
moved silently out of the church, for the organ 
had ceased to play. 

Walking next to Nellie, God tried his best to 
stifle her laughter that He considered a little un- 
becoming, by treading on her toes, and succeeded 
so well that Nellie only burst out a-laughing when 
she reached the door. 

Upon the Monday, when the afternoon came 
and the great hand in the church clock had begun 
to move towards the hour of four, the hassock in 
Mr. Spurdle’s pew began to speak. 

It was winter, and the church, that had been 
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dim all that day, began to turn to real darkness, 
that gave a good cover to strange and unusual 
voices. 

‘Alas ! alas!’ cried the hassock, ‘I fear me 
that true piety has left our land, for never does 
the owner of this seat, Farmer Spurdle, come to 
church.’ 

‘And if he did,’ said the psalter, in a much 
gayer tone than that used by the hassock, ‘he 
would certainly not kneel down.’ 

‘You say truly, noble book,’ observed the 
hassock, ‘for only those who come here with a 
load of grief to carry kneel down upon their 
knees, and some of these do not seem to wish 
ever to rise again.’ 

‘You are thinking of funerals,’ said the psalter 
gaily, but I prefer to think of a wedding, for 
then I am usually held upside down, or else I 
am pressed against the lips of some young woman 
to hide her amusement.’ 

‘Do not jest, sir,’ said the hassock, ‘for you 
know well enough that our voices are only given 
to us for the sake of Mr. Spurdle. We have 
taken upon us a truly serious responsibility.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ replied the psalter, 
‘our consciousness is given to us for our own 
entertainment. Because Mr. Spurdle does not 
often come, we have to be merry in his stead. 
All that I have a mind to do is to look about me 
and be happy with the girls.’ 

‘You speak as a fool,’ said the hassock, ‘ for 
it is not upon the present that our responsibility 
rests—it 1s about the future life of Mr. Spurdle 
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that we must be troubled. Mr. Spurdle’s good 
or ill in eternity is in our keeping. Were he 
here he would pray for his own salvation, and 
might, at last, get to heaven, but as he is pre- 
vented from doing so, by reasons that God Him- 
self considers proper, it is our duty to so manage 
His worship and adoration by humilitude and 
holiness, that Farmer Spurdle may enter happily 
into God’s heavenly kingdom.’ 

‘It is all very well for you to say that, who 
art but a poor and worn hassock,’ remarked the 
psalter haughtily, ‘ but I take the commands of 
God in quite a different manner, and though I 
have been given a voice because of Mr. Spurdle 
I care not a snap about him. I belong to the 
highest order in literature—the Holy Scriptures— 
and therefore I have a right to do as I choose. 

‘T have a gold clasp, and 1 am bound in the best 
cloth. Why should I concern myself about the 
future of a stupid farmer? A holy book can do 
no ill, and I have a mind to invite Nellie Biss to 
sit in this pew so that when no one is looking we 
may be merry together. : 

‘As I am written by one of God’s favourites, 
I know well enough the only way in which -a 
creature can be saved, and that it is neither good- 
ness nor virtue that brings salvation, but only an 
immortal act, and Mr. Spurdle must look to him- 
self. God only means to be kind to him in a jest.’ 

‘Though I am not beautiful and have no 
golden clasp,’ said the hassock—who was, indeed, 
very old and ragged—‘ I will do my best not to 
disgrace Mr. Spurdle. I have always listened to 
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the worship through the knees of some of the 
worshippers, and, by my so doing, the religion of 
many a good old woman has entered into my body. 

‘Do you remember the last occupier of Wis- 
coomb Farm—Widow Rust? She would always 
kneel upon me, and the joy she had in her prayers 
was very great. She came to church in a bonnet 
that was tied under her chin with a black ribbon, 
and whenever her granddaughter Mary came 
with her and happened to be naughty, Mrs. Rust 
would pinch the girl’s legs until they were black 
and blue.’ 

‘I was extremely angry with the old witch,’ 
said the psalter, ‘for sometimes Mary would 
place me upon her lap and turn over my pages 
during sermon time.’ 

‘Mary was a naughty child,’ observed the 
hassock, ‘and deserved the many beatings that 
she had at home for behaving illin church. You 
may be sure that I learned a great deal of religion 
from Widow Rust, who was never tired of thank- 
ing God for the death of her husband, for which 
event she had prayed for a great while.’ 

‘I do not doubt it,’ laughed the psalter. . . 

‘Mr. Spurdle,’ continued the hassock, ‘is as 
good a man as Widow Rust was a woman. I 
shall pray for him most kindly—indeed, | shal] 
pray as if I were him. And I believe I shall 
have my reward.’ 

‘That was,’ said the psalter, ‘what Widow Rust 
always expected from her devotions, and from the 
way she pinched and prodded Mary—for she 


sometimes used her knuckles; she was always 
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im, where there would be nothing else to do 
but “ talk of her friends who were damned.” ’ 

‘The pious lady hoped for the best,’ said the 
hassock, ‘and I, too, certainly deserve the very 
greatest care and attention from Mr. Spurdle 
because I have already done his family so much 
good. If it had not been for me, Mr. Spurdle’s 
grandfather, who lived at Fiddleford—a hamlet 
that 1s but a short distance from here—might 
have been hanged. The poor man had stolen a 
sheep, and, as the shepherds were after him, he 
carried the sheep into the church, stuck'a knife 
into its throat, and hid it in the pulpit. The 
shepherds entered the church and, seeing only a 
poor man devoutly praying, they let him alone. 

* And that is not all that I have done for Mr. 
Spurdle, for, when he wished to marry the rich 
lady who is his wife, I guided her into this pew, 
and Mr. Spurdle was brave enough to follow, and 
their knees met upon me. I have a true love for 
Mr. Spurdle and wish him well, most heartily.’ 

“And much good your love will do him, or 
yourself either,’ retorted the psalter. ‘It is now 
twenty years ago since he came into the church, 
and that was when he was married. You had 
much better love the young women, who are 
willing to adore anything that a young spark has 
ever knelt upon—even an old worn-out footstool, 
only fit to be burnt.’ 

“Say rather,’ replied the hassock, ‘fit to be 
preserved in the highest honour. I am religiously 
minded and enjoy my prayers; I am humble 
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because I am sometimes knelt upon, and I feel 
myself filled with virtue, that is itself a grand 
reward. I do exactly as God tells me.’ 

‘ And I do a great deal more,’ cried the psalter, 
‘for when any woman holds me in her hands I 
ask her a question.’ 

‘I hope a proper one,’ sighed the hassock. 

‘ All things are proper to him that believeth, 
answered the psalter, with a smile. 

‘It is time that we prayed,’ murmured the 
hassock, ‘and I am sure, as a reward for my 
prayers, either God or Mr. Spuirdle will give me 
a new cover.’ 

‘You certainly need one,’ said the psalter, ‘ for 
at the funeral of old John Shore, when his weeping 
widow had the impertinence to enter our seat, she 
knelt upon you, and though | kept my clasp 
tightly shut the whole time so that she could not 
open me, I know that her knees were none of the 
cleanest.’ 

‘It is worship and not dirt that matters in 
God’s house,’ observed the hassock reprovingly. 

‘That may be so,’ cried the psalter, ‘ but all 
the same it’s nicer to be touched by pretty hands 
than by an old woman’s swollen knees.’ 

‘Cease your mockery,’ answered the other, 
‘but know that however you choose to behave in 
this holy building, I, at least, know my duty to 
God and my duty to Mr. Spurdle. I will pray 
for Mr. Spurdle. I will do him all the good in 
my power. I will correct all the wickedness ot 
the flesh ; I will shut my eyes tight if, by an 


unlucky chance, Nellie were to enter here for a 
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churching. I will become the virtuous right knee 
of Mr. Spurdle so that he may be exalted.’ 

‘Have you not heard,’ said the psalter, who, 
being of a flighty nature, liked a little gossip, ‘ that 
at the last vestry meeting held here Mr. Spurdle 
was appointed churchwarden, and that there is 
a balance of thirty pounds in the churchwardens’ 
accounts, which, as he is the premier church- 
warden, 1s as good as his own, and that, this 
very day, he 1s coming here in order to see what 
should be renewed and what retained of the 
church furniture ?’ 

The psalter had hardly spoken these words 
when Mr. Spurdle entered the church. 

As money had come with it, the church of St. 
Nicholas had now become like a field of profit, 
so Mr. Spurdle willingly crossed over the grassy 
hill, passing by his little pigs, who were searching 
for acorns under a large tree, and stepped briskly 
into the church. 

The first pew that Mr. Spurdle entered—in 
order to see if anything was required to make it 
more comfortable—was his own. 

As it happened, that day Mr. Spurdle had 
nothing for his farm hands to do at home, and 
so he was employing two of them to clean up 
the nettles and rubbish that lay about in the 
churchyard, rake it into a heap and set it afire. 

In his pew Mr. Spurdle saw the hassock and 
the psalter. He took up the psalter and noticed, 
with pride and pleasure, its golden clasp. But the 
hassock, that was worn and only stuffed with straw, 
he carried out of the church and cast upon the fire. 
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Human beings are not the only creatures in the 
world that like a little talk; there are other 
things which are interested in what goes on, and 
that like to say something, too. 

There are some places that are more fitted 
than others for a few happy words about one’s 
neighbours. And one of them—lonely by the 
nature of its matter, and silent too—is perhaps 
more suitable than any other for a harmless tale. 
This quiet place is a country churchyard. 

It may be observed about every conversation 
that, in order to be completely satisfying, it 
should be the last of its kind. And even the 
lightest and most careless talker should, if he 
wishes to be listened to with interest, take his 
matter from the grave and his jests from corruption. 

If the conversation is to be out-of-doors, it is 
well that the winds be not blowing, and there 1s 
no better time to hear a tale told than the middle 
of a still winter’s night, and no better place than 
the little field where the dead are laid. 

The folk in the village are then snug in bed, 
and only the nightjar, the owl and the fox are 
abroad. A winter’s night 1s better for a church- 
yard conversation than a summer's one. For, in 
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the summer, the coming dawn treads so quickly 
upon the heels of the departing evening, and 
Farmer Told’s barn-cock will begin to crow so 
soon, that even the charnel yew tree—that never 
slumbers—has hardly a moment to say a word to 
a lank tom-cat before the bold sun breaks in upon 
them.with his coloured lights. . . . 

One winter’s night, when the great timepiece 
in the parlour at the old Madder Hall Farm was 
striking the midnight hour—that made the mice 
scamper—a slow-worm who had awaked out of 
its winter’s sleep, thinking, owing to the mildness 
of the weather, that the spring had come, and 
having a natural inquisitiveness and a liking for 
new acquaintances, moved upon her belly in the 
Madder churchyard over the graves. 

She had a mind, during this time of a surprised 
awakening, to hear some doleful village tale that 
would give to her a sound melancholy sleep 
through the rest of the winter. She felt at her 
ease and in safety; for her place of residence— 
protected by the ghosts of the dead against the 
rude boys during the night-time, and by the 
surly-looking sexton in the day—was well suited 
to her harmless needs. 

The night in which the slow-worm had 
awakened was as mild as could be; the winds 
that had been boisterous and loud but a day or 
two before were quite hushed and still. The 
slow-worm, as soon as she opened her eyes, 
wondered to whom to address herself. There 
was the half of a skull, about two hundred years 
old, that had been cast out of a grave and left 
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near to the old crumbling wall. This skull had 
been the companion of the slow-worm during 
the last summer, but she had grown weary of 
him, for he would be ever prating of what had 
happened in his day, and that wasn’t much ; and 
he would only tell over and over again how he 
had got a young woman, named Bessy, into 
trouble, and how he had been robbed of his goods 
by the unjust steward of the late Lord Sussex. 

The worm went silently by the skull, hoping 
that he would not hear her, and, after pausing to 
address a word of encouragement to a rat who 
was making a nest in Mr. Barker’s grave, she 
moved gently through the grass and the dead 
stalks of nettles, that tickled her belly and made 
her wish the more eagerly to meet an interesting 
friend. 

In order to see clearly who was abroad, she 
crawled up a new grave-mound, and, raising her 
head, she gazed about. 

In a corner of the churchyard where a few 
tall burdocks grew in the summer, and where 
only one or two deserted grave-mounds showed 
themselves above the ground, a mysterious light 
flickered. 

The light, though not constant in its burning, 
shone clearly, and appeared to come from a kind 
of candle that burned in the deserted corner. 

The slow-worm, who had lived in the church- 
yard for a number of years, had never seen a 
light of this kind before—there had only been 
the sexton’s lantern to be noticed, and this she 
had always avoided because a man carried it. 
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The light in the corner had so different a look 
from the sexton’s and seemed so ghostly and 
strange, that the slow-worm, wishing to make its 
acquaintance, moved upon its belly in its direction. 

Every creature—and our slow-worm was no 
exception—likes to think of itself as king and 
lord over that portion of the earth, however 
small it be, that it calls its own. Mistress worm 
—in common with a great many other people— 
believed, herself to be of great importance and to 
have the right to know what went on in her 
world, as well as the right to inquire—did she 
come upon any strange thing—what it was. 

No sooner, therefore, did she reach the spot 
where the light shone, than, in order to assert 
what seemed to be her own proper authority, she 
inquired of the light who he was and what he 
did there. 

‘Tam,’ replied the light proudly, ‘an emana- 
tion from the dead. I am made of phosphorus, 
which rises out of the ground from the corruption 
of dead bodies. I am important, for where | 
shine a new grave is to be——-Do you know 
Mr. Guppy ?’ 

‘I do,’ replied the worm, ‘for Mr. Guppy 
spared my life last summer. I had happened 
foolishly to wander out of my realm upon a 
cause, and for a desire, that I need not trouble 
you with—for what queen is exempted from 
certain feelings ?’ 

“And what king either ?’ murmured the light. 

‘ The little boys set upon me,’ said the worm, 
‘with intent to murder, but Mr. Guppy, coming 
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by at the moment, saved me from their barbarous 
cruelty.’ 

‘Though Mr. Guppy was able to save you,’ 
remarked the light, ‘he was unable to bestow 
the same favour upon himself—he died this 
evening.’ 

‘How did that happen?’ asked the slow- 
worm, crawling slowly upon the grave of a young 
unmarried girl who had died in childbed, and 
settling herself contentedly down for a long and 
pleasant conversation. 

‘IT will tell you,’ answered the light—who was 
none other than a corpse candle—‘ for certain 
relations of mine played a part in his death, and 
Mr. Guppy is very much to be pitied. You 
must know, madam, how life slips away so easily 
to men, who have so little pleasure in the present 
moment that they are always drawing the future 
to them at a quicker rate than it should properly 
come. Thus it happens that the years go so 
fast to these foolish ones, just as if they aes been 
no years at all.’ 

‘There is no harm in that,’ said ihe worm, 

‘and, so long as a man is not reminded of their 
flight, he may be glad to see them so gone.’ 

‘ Sometimes, alas |!’ observed the corpse candle, 
‘he is reminded of them all, and if a man be as 
sensitive as Mr. Guppy, the result of having all 
his years, in their heavy bulk, pushed before him 
may be disastrous. 

‘Mr. Guppy’s fiftieth birthday was to-day, 
and in order to gratify the foolish whim of a 
child, Mrs. Guppy, while her husband was out 
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a-walking, prepared a cake for him, surrounded 
by fifty candles, and though these were made but 
of coloured wax, I am, at least in name, their 
relation.’ 

‘But a higher one,’ remarked the worm, ‘ for 
your composition is of a better and a more exciting 
origin.’ 

* You say truly, lady snake,’ replied the candle, 
‘for I shine awfully, and am made by no living 
hand, and am, indeed, far grander in rank and 
station than my first cousin who lives down in 
the marsh beyond Madder Hill.—It was to 
Madder Hill that Mr. Guppy walked in a dreary 
manner this very afternoon.’ 

‘It was his birthday,’ interrupted the slow- 
worm, ‘and he should have gone to the inn.’ 

* Had he been younger he might have gone that 
way,’ replied the candle, * but knowing, as he knew 
only too well, how time went, he preferred the hill 
to the valley, and, reaching the summit of the hill 
and feeling a lack of strength in his legs, he sat 
down upon a tussock of dry grass to rest. His 
mood was a gentle one, and as, poor sinner, he 
often did, he forgot all that had happened to him 
in his past life, resigned himself to the harmless 
pleasure of the afternoon, and brooded over the 
peaceful view of the village that was preesnted 
below him. 

‘There seemed to Mr. Guppy to be so little 
time gone behind him, so small a vista when he 
looked back at his days, that he felt he had hardly 
lived at all, and, though the time before him 
might be short too, yet even out of his sadness 
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a sweet day might come that would grant him 
a little joy. 

‘Mr. Guppy saw his life as so little a thing that 
he appeared merely to have awaked out of nothing- 
ness unto forgetfulness. 

‘The winter shining of the afternoon sun, now 
near to setting behind the hills, threw a rich look 
upon the fields of Madder, deepening their green, 
while the smoke from the cottage chimneys rose 
in sleepy garlands and died in the air—a fit sight 
for one who wished his own life to be absorbed 
and taken. Mr. Guppy viewed, too, his own 
cottage, near to the Madder church. It was 
there that a pleasant tea would await him. And 
why should he not—in common with his kind— 
feel joy again? perhaps even youth might smile 
upon him, play and be merry. 

‘He rested for a few moments longer and then 
arose with a sigh, and, descending the hill, he 
entered the little lane that led to his home. 

‘Mr. Guppy had started out late in the after- 
noon ; he had remained longer than usual resting 
upon the hill, so now the darkness of evening 
crept along the lane to meet him. Mr. Guppy 
walked the slower and welcomed the coming night 
with pleasure—a few stars appeared in the sky, 
and the folk who were abroad passed him like 
shadows. 

* Mr. Guppy moved still slower until he turned 
a corner in the lane, and then he stopped. He 
was now within sight of his cottage, and the 
light from the parlour window shone out warm 
and pleasant into the thickening darkness, 
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‘Entering his gate and going nearer to his house, 
Mr. Guppy could see the pictures upon the 
parlour walls, the fire burning in the grate, and 
the merry faces of his guests who had assembled 
for his birthday party. 

‘Mr. Guppy silently opened the outer door. 
He found himself in the little narrow passage 
that was quite dark. Mr. Guppy took off his 
overcoat—in doing so he tore the lining out of 
one of the sleeves. This incident, small as it 
was, made him hang his head. At that exact 
moment he seemed to be grown into an old man. 
His hands must be got feeble, for he had no 
patience nor yet care to take off his coat, even, 
without tearing it. 

‘Mr. Guppy carefully hung up his coat, and, 
after waiting for a moment to listen to the merry 
laughter of those within the parlour, he softly 
opened the door. 

‘The guests were all seated around the table, 
waiting impatiently. Pretty things they were, 
dainty coloured frocks, faces aglow with merri- 
ment—the best of fare. 

* Mr. Guppy was somewhat dazed by the bright- 
ness of the light—or lights—that seemed to come 
from the table. He looked to see from whence 
came such a glow of brightness. In the middle 
of the table there was a large cake, and around the 
cake, stuck so near to each other that there was 
hardly room to put a match between them, there 
were fifty coloured candles. 

“Every one laughed when they saw him look, 
and wondered what Mr. Guppy would say. 
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‘ But, instead of the commonplace remark that 
was expected of him, Mr. Guppy said nothing. 
Indeed, he seemed strangely bewitched by the 
sight of those fifty candles. They were so close 
together and so many, that had there been a 
hundred, the shock of seeing his years stare at 
him so, and all a-burning, could not have been 
more. Mr. Guppy stared at the candles—there 
were his years, in crowds, booing, jeering and 
mocking him. 

‘Each one of them had now become but a 
coloured light—each year a little burning candle. 

‘Mr. Guppy sat down in silence at the table. 
The cake was cut and eaten, but the candles still 
burned. Mr. Guppy could do nothing else but 
look at them. There were his years—so many— 
and what had he had in them ? 

‘ The grease was beginning to drop in large red 
and white tears, each candle was quickly dying 
down, but no quicker than the years had died. 

* Something happened in that room—the guests 
appeared only like the shadows that Mr. Guppy 
had passed in the lane, but the candles were talking. 

‘The first years of Mr. Guppy’s life had little 
to say for themselves, for they were childish years, 
they appeared to fade away with the speed of 
forgetful childhood. Even on to the first twenty 
all seemed to be well. And had there been but 
that number round the cake, Mr. Guppy might 
have regarded them with tranquillity, nay even 
with hope and pleasure. 

‘There would have been no crowding then 
amongst those twenty ; they would have stood 
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like pretty children at a party, who await the 
dance; they would not have pressed against one 
another like coffins in a filled graveyard. Had 
there been but twenty there would have been life 
and air between them. But Mr. Guppy saw the 
years increase—there were thirty of them now, 
and these began to talk together, wondering what 
joy they had had. 

‘Had those thirty been all, there would still 
have been room between them, but there were 
others—twenty more of them. In all his years, 
as Mr. Guppy looked at them, he saw no joy at 
all—he might just as well have dreamed of them 
through one short night. ‘They were all exactly 
the same to him now. All the years, expressed 
by the fifty candles, appeared completely obliter- 
ated. They were like footsteps in the sand that 
the first tide that had followed him in his sad 
journey had washed out. He had once lived 
them, they were torn out of his bowels; but 
there was no life nor any part of him left in 
them, they were all gone and done with, like a 
tale that is told. 

‘It was impossible for any one so burdened to 
be anything but utterly saddened. Why, those 
years of his might be counted by tens instead 
of by ones. 

‘Mr. Guppy grew very thoughtful. 

‘ Could he but discover one happy one amongst 
that crowd of years, all might yet be well. Was 
there not one good one, one fruitful blessed one, 
in all the Sodom city of his years? Had there 
been one in which he might have found a little 
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joy or goodness, he could have pardoned the 
others. No, there was not one kind one amongst 
them all. 

‘Mr. Guppy’s look grew proud as he judged 
those years. The destroying fire and brimstone 
should fall upon them all. Never should any of 
them be aught again. No new candle should be 
added to them—their end was come. 

‘ A child—one of the guests—pulled a cracker, 
and Mr. Guppy had to be merry too, but he 
could not keep his eyes off those fifty candles. 
They burned low now and some one carried them 
away.... 

The dimness of the night made the slow-worm 
sleepy, she had half a mind to curl up and to go 
to sleep where she was. 

‘ And how did it end ?’ she asked. 

‘ Why, you know how happy a birthday party 
can be, when there 1s wine to be drunk,’ replied 
the candle. ‘Mr. Guppy drank that night more 
than was good for him, for he had a mind to light 
a candle of another kind.’ 

‘You mean yourself,’ said the worm. 

‘I do,’ replied the light, ‘for Mr. Guppy, in 
order to take a little air, wandered over Madder 
Hill into a low-lying field, where there are pits 
filled with water. In one of these ponds, Mr. 
Guppy lay down and the water covered him.’ 

The corpse candle burned faint and vanished. 
The slow-worm curled up upon the grave and 
slept soundly. 
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